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Orange  County,  California.  Not  only  is  it  the  richest  market  in  Southern 
California  with  the  highest  percentage  of  households  earning  at  least  S50k,  it  is 
the  home  of  the  world’s  most  successful  mall,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent 
names  in  retailing. 

The  newspaper  they  have  come  to  rely  on  to  sell 
merchandise  faster  than  any  other?  The  Orange  Count)' 
Register  —  the  nation’s  Number  One  newspaper  in  total 
Oa  T)  A'rATCIJ  retail  advertising. 

JL  /  \  rv/v  1  yl  1  V  Bright,  crisp  news  coverage.  Outstanding  color 

reproduction.  Widespread  household  penetration  (73% 
more  daily  Orange  County  penetration  than  the  Los  Angeles  newspaper).  And  a 
CPM  that  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

Using  The  Orange  County  Register  is  the  most  cost-effective  medium  to 
increase  your  sales  in  upscale  Orange  County ...  a  retailer’s  paradise. 

Sources;  Sales  and  Marketing  Management,  1991  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  LNA,  total  retail  rankings, 
Jan.-  Oct.,  1991;  ABC  Publisher’s  Statements,  September  30, 1991. 


We're  on  Orange  Ceunty's  side. 


40,000 

SAN  DIEQANS 
JUST  JOINED  OUR 
CREATIVE  TEAM. 


it’s  tru£.  We  consulted 
San  Diego  before  creating  the  new 
San  Diego  Union^Tribune.  Who  better? 

Forty  thousand  San  Diegans  responded 
to  our  call  for  ideas  by  writing  or  calling  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  they  wanted  in  their 
new  newspaper.  Over  500,000 
individual  ideas. 

And  we're  giving  it  to  them. 

The  new  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 
Coming  February  2nd. 


On  a  collision  course 
with  the  future*. ♦ 


Digital  photgraphy  is  here! 


your  best  opportunity  this  year  to  see 
latest  in  this  technology: 

The  debut  of  3  alternatives  for  archiving. 
Four  ways  to  transmit  photos  digitally. 
Affordable  desktop  newspaper  publishing. 
Meet  the  experts  in  over  20  sessions. 
On-site  hardware  and  software  training. 


NPPA  presents 

At  the  Crossroads 

DIGITAL  ’92  IMAGING  CONFERENCE 

March  19-21,  1992 

Hyatt  Regency  San  Francisco 

at  Embarcadero  Center 


Yes,  register  me  for  Digital  ’92 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Aflriress 

City 

State 

ZIP 

Ph. 

FAX 

GENERAL  ADMISSION: 

NPPA  Member:  $100  before  Feb.  17;  $125  after 
Non-members:  $125  before  Feb.  17;  $150  after 
VENDORS:  $750  per  8‘X10'  unit  (includes  two  conference  registrations) 


For  more  information  call 
Scott  Henry:  (41 5)  382-7269 


PAYMENT: 

□  Check  payable  to  NPPA  Digital  Imaging  Conference 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard 

Account  no.  _ Exp.  date  _ 

Signature  _ _ _ 


Mail  registration  form  &  payment  to: 
NPPA  Digital  ’92  Registration 
c/o  Scott  Henry 
849  Maria  Drive 
Petaluma,  California  94954 


NATIONAL  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSOCIATION  •  Watch  for  Digital  ’92  details  in  the  PressLink  Photo  Forum 
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FEBRUARY 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  New  Orleans.  La. 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Pre-press  Technol¬ 
ogy  Symposium,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-26 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting.  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recyded  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting.  Hilton  HotelYValt  Disney 
World  Village.  Lake  Buena  Vista.  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


MARCH 

2-6— Newspapers  In  Education  Week 

9-10 — International  Press  Institute,  U.S.-Japan  Editors  Conference,  Jeipan 
National  Press  Club,  Nippon  Press  Center  Building.  Tokyo. 

12- 14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 

Annual  Conference.  Marco  Beach  Hilton  Hotel.  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Ozark  Press  Association  Convention,  University  Plaza  Hotel, 

Springfield.  Mo. 

15- 17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Newspaper  Opera¬ 

tions  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Houston. 
Texas. 

17— American  Advertising  Federation.  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Affairs  Conference, 

Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27— America  East  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 

Hershey,  Pa. 

26- 29— American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 

ference.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Seminars!  Workshops/Clinics 

FEBRUARY 

5-7— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Lithographic  Relationships  and 
Variables'  Seminar,  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association 'American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Asswiation,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14 — Poynter  Institute,  “Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-15— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Business  of  Sports,” 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 

75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

23-28— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Politics  '92,”  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

23- 29 — American  Press  Institute.  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 25— Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Camera  Techniques  Workshop, 

Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

MARCH 

13-15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  “Economic  Issues  in  the 
1992  Elections,”  Asilomar  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 
15-20 — Poynter  Institute,  Seminar  for  Senior  Newspaper  Executives, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

22-27— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 
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WHY  THE  LON^ 
FACE  -  isn't  he 
qOING  BACK  TO 
HIS  MOSCOW  J0&? 


About  Awards 


William  Allen  White  Foundation  Award.  Louis  Boc- 
cardi,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  1992  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  Award  for  Journalistic  Merit  from 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Boccardi  will  receive  the  national  citation  and  give  the 
annual  William  Allen  White  Day  address  Feb.  7  at  the 
university. 

The  award  is  given  annually  to  a  journalist  whose  work 
serves  the  profession  and  the  country. 

ACLU  Award.  The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  recently 
was  honored  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Southern  California  at  the  organization’s  annual  Bill  of 
Rights  dinner. 

The  newspaper  was  cited  for  its  coverage  of  the  police 
beating  of  black  motorist  Rodney  King  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  beating. 
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LYCRA'  IS  a  DuPont  registered  trademark  for  its  brand  of  spandex  fiber. 
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Dress:  Julie  OuroctiJ  for  After  Five 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubrter,  Publisher  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 


NIE  influences  readers 

Researchers  for  the  ANPA  Foundation  have  found  that  the  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  program  has  been  proven  effective  in  cultivating 
ftiture  newspaper  use  among  young  adults  aged  18-34.  A  two-year 
study  reveals  there  were  5%  more  “yesterday”  readers  and  nearly 
half-a-day-per-week  greater  average  reading  among  those  who  re¬ 
called  being  in  an  “NIE-type”  class  in  school. 

Researchers  grant  that  the  numbers  seem  small  but  say  “the 
newspaper  industry  should  welcome  these  NIE  results  in  their 
efforts  to  gain  young  readers.”  We  certainly  do. 

Among  the  findings  are; 

Greater  current  newspaper  use  by  the  N IE-exposed  group  re¬ 
mained  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  parental  use  of  newspapers 
in  the  home. 

NIE’s  greatest  impact  occurs  among  minority  young  adults  who 
also  are  those  most  favorably  impressed  with  their  school  newspaper 
experience. 

The  perceived  quality  of  the  NIE  class  is  the  key  to  young  adults’ 
future  newspaper  use.  Those  who  enjoyed  their  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  are  more  likely  to  be  newspaper  readers  today.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  researchers  suggest  that  newspapers  emphasize  teacher¬ 
training  programs  among  the  services  they  offer  the  schools. 

All  of  this  should  be  welcome  news  for  the  hundreds  of  newspapers 
that  have  participated  in  the  NIE  program  for  many  years.  Lack  of 
proof  that  progress  was  being  made  must  have  made  some  newspa¬ 
per  people  wonder  if  they  were  just  spinning  their  wheels.  There  is 
now  some  hard  evidence  of  progress.  In  addition,  an  important 
by-product  of  the  NIE  program — the  improvement  of  literacy — 
should  produce  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  all  participants. 


Libel  verdict 

As  libel  judgments  go,  it  is  small — $65,000.  But  as  a  legal  prece¬ 
dent,  the  attempt  by  an  Indian  politician  to  have  a  New  York  state 
court  enforce  a  libel  judgment  by  a  British  jury  is  disturbing  and 
repugnant  to  U.S.  and  New  York  law. 

That  is  why  major  U.S.  media  companies — New  York  Times, 
Time-Wamer,  Newsweek,  AP,  NBC,  News  America  Publishing, 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America,  etc. — are  fighting  the  effort.  This  is 
not  an  isolated  case,  we  find.  The  Times  is  being  threatened  by  a  suit 
in  India  and  another  in  Uganda  where  it  distributes  one  copy  a  day. 

As  E&P  notes:  “By  suing  in  England,  plaintiffs  will  do  an  end  run 
around  U.S.  libel  law  and  force  U.S.  courts  to  penalize  speech  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment.”  It  also  represents  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  and  silence  criticism.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Robert 
Maxwell  used  the  technique  repeatedly.  His  multiple  suits  effective¬ 
ly  silenced  potential  critics  and  permitted  his  secret  financial  deals. 

We  must  not  allow  our  libel  laws  and  constitutional  guarantees  to 
be  bypassed  in  this  manner. 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
%  Audit  o| Circulations 
Bureau 

Member  ANPA 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22.  1884:  Newspaperdom  established  March.  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher.  June 
29.  1901:  Advertising.  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Column  strikes  a  chord 


Steve  Doziers’s  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  column  “Re-evaluation  of 
traditional  writing  techniques  over¬ 
due”  struck  a  chord. 

As  a  public  relations  editor  and 
writer,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  step 
back  from  the  incessant  grind  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  output  that 
was  my  life  for  some  12  years.  1  am 
appreciating  more  and  more  the  main 
thrust  of  what  Dozier  is  saying  about 
including  emotion  in  newswriting. 

To  go  a  step  beyond  Dozier’s  com¬ 
ments,  I  think  we  news  and  feature 
writers  (I  still  include  myself  in  that 
group)  can  learn  from  some  of  the 
techniques  of  fiction  writing — delving 
into  the  “inside”  of  people,  appealing 
to  the  five  senses,  building  drama, 
emphasizing  revealing  facts — without 
violating  objectivity  and  factuality. 

I  say  that  while  adding  a  caveat: 
The  big  difference  between  fiction 
and  newswriting  is  that  the  fiction 
writer  is  akin  to  God  in  creating  his 
characters  (though  he’s  not  creating 
ex  nihilo),  while  the  reporter  is  out¬ 
side  of  people  looking  in.  That  is  why 
objective,  factual  news  reporting  that 
includes  facial  expressions  and  body 
language,  as  Dozier  recommends,  is 
possible  but  not  easy.  Gestures  and 
expressions  are  inherently  ambigu¬ 
ous. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  International 
News  Service  writer,  reports  that 
news  staffers  in  Hawaii  cannot  move 
without  passes.  Under  martial  law  in 
effect  since  Dec.  7,  Kilgallen  has  to 
carry  these  credentials;  1 .  Army  pass; 
2.  Navy  pass;  3.  police  pass;  4.  per¬ 
sonal  identification  card  issued  by  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department;  5.  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii  identification  certifi¬ 
cate.  A  sixth  credential  is  necessary  if 
you  want  to  drive  an  automobile,  he 
notes. 

*  *  * 

E&P  reports  that  in  1941  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  the  largest  column  of 
advertising  since  1937.  Even  though 
automotive  linage  dropped  9%  af¬ 
fected  by  the  war,  total  newspaper 
linage  gained  3.5%  over  the  previous 
year. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  24,  1942 


Overall,  as  newspeople,  we  have 
been  too  much  schooled  in  a  de¬ 
tached,  cognitive  kind  of  writing  that 
consciously  or  unconsciously  accepts 
some  facts  but  excludes  others,  asks 
some  questions  but  not  others. 

If  we  want  to  be  true  to  real  life, 
where  real  people  live,  we  sometimes 
have  to  do  battle  with  ourselves,  we 
need  to  be  better  and  more  open- 
ended  observers.  That  should  mean 
more  blending  of  the  personal  and 
impersonal,  as  in  Dozier’s  example  of 
reporting  company  layoffs.  That  also 
should  mean  a  newspaper’s  not  em¬ 
phasizing  the  reporting  of  daily  politi¬ 
cal  history  at  the  expense  of  social 
history. 

None  of  what  Dozier  says  is  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  newswriting — the  best 
writing  always  drew  from  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  mind,  but  Dozier  does  a 
service  by  raising  the  issue  again. 

Eric  Retzlaff 
Union  College 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Fairchild  Bldg,  sold 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  said  it  has 
sold  the  12-story  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  Building  at  7  E.  12th  St.  in  New 
York  City  to  New  York  University  to 
house  administrative  offices.  The 
price  was  not  disclosed.  Fairchild 
moved  in  1990  to  7  W.  34th  St. 


A  tradition 

Do  daily  newspapers  still  run  per¬ 
sonals?  Sure. 

At  least  one  does.  The  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  circulation 
60,000,  has  made  it  a  Christmas  tradi¬ 
tion  to  run  notes  of  students  and  other 
family  members  who  come  home  for 
the  holidays. 

The  tradition  starts  each  year  with  a 
seminasty  note  to  newsroom  staffers 
reminding  them  that  they  each  owe 
the  city  editor  “10  Christmas  Person¬ 
als.” 

The  staff  pens  its  10  each  among 
some  good-natured  (and  not-so-good- 
natured)  grumbling.  Some  of  those 
who  tend  to  that  sort  of  thing  do  more 
than  10;  then  sell  to  other  errant  staff 
members  for  $1  each.  The  proceeds 
go  to  the  newspaper’s  Santa  Fund. 

Proud  mamas  and  papas  send  in 
their  personals  by  the  drove.  The 
tradition  may  sound  a  tad  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  but  I  firmly  believe  it  helps 
bring  the  community  together. 

The  readers  seem  to  agree. 

This  year,  the  Eagle-Tribune 
printed  1,698  names  of  local  folk 
coming  home  for  the  holidays. 

The  names  included  two  dogs. 
Snoopy  and  Skippy.  I  won’t  bore  you 
with  the  1 ,6%  other  names 

Daniel  Warner  Sr. 

(Warner  is  editor  of  the  Eagle-Tri¬ 
bune,  Lawrence,  Mass.) 
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Importing  British  iibei  iaw 

N.y.  state  court  asked  to  enforce  U.K.  libel 
verdict  against  N.Y.  weekly;  media  resist 


By  George  Gameau 

U.S.  media  companies  are  taking 
sides  against  an  Indian  political  figure 
who  is  asking  a  New  York  state  court 
to  enforce  the  $65,000  libel  verdict  he 
won  in  England  against  India  Abroad, 
a  New  York  weekly  for  expatriate 
Asian  Indians. 

American  media  fear  a  disturbing 
precedent  if  the  politician  wins:  By 
suing  in  England,  where  libel  verdicts 
against  the  media  are  easy,  plaintiffs 
will  do  an  end  run  around  U.S.  libel 
laws  and  force  U.S.  courts  to  penalize 
speech  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Under  such  a  scenario,  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  or  broadcasters  whose  work  is 
distributed  in  other  countries  could  be 
sued  under  local  libel  laws,  no  matter 
how  restrictive.  Then,  with  court 
judgments  in  hand,  plaintiffs  could 
demand  U.S.  courts  to  order  CBS  or 
the  New  York  Times  to  pay  up. 

U.S.  state  courts  often  uphold  for- 
iegn  court  Judgments  against  U.S.- 
based  companies,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions. 

India  Abroad  is  one  of  those  excep¬ 
tions,  according  to  a  group  of  U.S. 
media  companies  supporting  the 
paper. 

“Enforcement  of  a  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  U.K.  is  repugnant  to 
U.S.  and  New  York  law,  particularly 
constitutional  law,”  said  Deborah  R. 
Linfield,  a  New  York  Times  attorney 
who  is  representing  the  group  in  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief. 

If  the  plaintiff  wins,  she  argues, 
U.S.  publishers  and  broadcasters 
would  have  to  censor  themselves  to 
conform  to  the  most  restrictive  defa¬ 
mation  laws  wherever  their  products 
are  distributed.  She  said  the  India 
Abroad  article  was  clearly  protected 
speech  under  U.S.  libel  standards, 
since  it  reported  the  publication  of 
credible  allegations  against  a  public 
figure. 

The  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Times, 


Time  Warner,  Newsweek,  NBC, 
Associated  Press,  News  America 
Publishing  Inc.,  Magazine  Publishers 
of  America,  and  other  publishers  says 
that  the  India  Abroad  case  represents 
a  new  strategy  by  plaintiffs  seeking  to 
stifle  media  scrutiny. 

“While  none  has  been  successful  to 
date,  there  is  a  small  but  disturbing 
and  growing  trend  among  libel  plain¬ 
tiffs  to  bring  suit  extraterritorially  in 
order  to  avoid  the  requirement,  of 
proving  fault,  under  either  a  negli¬ 
gence  or  ‘actual  malice’  test  which 
would  be  imposed  by  an  American 
court,”  Linfield  said  in  a  letter  to 
Judge  Shirley  Fingerhood  of  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  of  New  York. 


The  case  stems  from  India  Abroad’s 
reporting  on  one  of  India’s  biggest 
scandals  in  years:  Swedish  arms  man¬ 
ufacturer  AB  Bofor  paid  government 
officials  millions  of  dollars  in  bribes 
and  illegal  commissions  in  an  effort  to 
get  contracts.  The  story  has  made 
headlines  in  hundreds  of  newspaper 
and  television  accounts  since  1987. 

In  January  1990,  the  prominent 
Swedish  paper  Dagens  Nyheter 
reported  that  the  Swiss  government 
froze  bank  accounts  allegedly  used  to 
transfer  funds.  Quoting  an  unnamed 
source  familiar  with  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  investigation,  Dagens  Nyhe¬ 
ter  said  the  man  behind  one  account 
was  Ajitabh  Bachchan,  a  friend  and 


“it’s  a  misconception  on  india  Abroad’s  part  to 
argue  that  because  Engiish  iibei  iaws  do  not  mirror 
U.S.  iaws  that  that  shouid  render  the  judgment 
defective.” 


Among  a  handful  of  similar  cases 
facing  U.S.  media  companies,  the 
Times  is  being  threatened  with  suits  in 
India  for  its  reporting  about  the  Bank 
of  Credit  and  Commerce  Interna¬ 
tional  and  in  Uganda,  where  it  distrib¬ 
utes  one  paper  a  day,  Linfield  said. 
The  strategy  of  suing  extraterritor¬ 
ially  also  was  used  by  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  the  late  British  publisher  who 
sued  in  England  over  a  book  by 
American  investigative  reporter  Sey¬ 
mour  Hersh. 

Founded  in  1970,  India  Abroad  is  a 
41 ,000-circulation,  English-language 
weekly  circulating  mainly  in  the 
United  States.  Subsidiaries  distribute 
it  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
U.K.  circulation  is  about  800.  It 
employs  50  people  in  New  York  and 
maintains  correspondents  in  India 
and  elsewhere.  It  also  operates  a  wire 
service  that  shares  news  with  India’s 
National  Press  Agency. 


ally  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  and  brother  of  Amitabh  Bach¬ 
chan,  a  movie  star  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament. 

Press  Trust  of  India,  one  of  that 
nation’s  leading  news  agencies,  car¬ 
ried  the  Dagens  Nyheter  story,  along 
with  most  major  papers  in  India,  India 
Abroad  and  its  news  service. 

India  Abroad  tried  to  contact  Bach¬ 
chan  before  publication,  its  publisher 
said.  It  later  published  his  statements 
denying  any  involvement  in  the  scan¬ 
dal  and  threatening  legal  action 
against  those  making  such  allega¬ 
tions. 

Ajitabh  Bachchan  sued  in  London 
in  February  1990,  naming  Dagens 
Nyheter,  India  Abroad  Inc.,  and  its 
reporter  and  U.K.  distributor. 

Before  trial,  Dagens  Nyheter 
settled.  It  paid  an  undisclosed  amount 

(See  IMPORTING  on  page  8) 
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and  issued  an  apology  saying  it  had 
been  “misled”  by  Indian  government 
sources.  India  Abroad  reported  the 
settlement,  but  did  not  apologize. 

U.S.  libel  law,  according  to  the 
standard  set  in  Times  i’.  Sullivan, 
allows  publication  of  false  informa¬ 
tion  about  public  officials,  if  publish¬ 
ers  believed  it  was  true. 

However,  British  law  does  not 
require  that  plaintiffs  prove  fault, 
negligence,  or  malice  by  publishers.  It 
requires  no  proof  of  falsehood, 
according  to  British  media  law  expert 
and  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  defense  attor¬ 
ney  Geoffrey  Robertson.  Instead,  he 
said,  the  mere  publication  of  material 
damaging  a  person’s  reputation — 
public  officials  included — is  consid¬ 
ered  defamatory  on  its  face. 

Plaintiffs  must  prove  only  that 
material  is  defamatory,  refers  to 
them,  and  was  communicated  by  the 
defendant,  Robertson  said  in  an  affi¬ 
davit  for  India  Abroad,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  rests  on  the  accused  to  prove 
statements.  Since  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  prove  truth  can  raise  the 
financial  damages,  many  libel  insur¬ 
ance  companies  settle  out  of  court, 
resulting  in  “a  number  of  attested 


cases  where  damages  have  been 
awarded  for  statements  which  subse¬ 
quently  turn  out  to  have  been  cor¬ 
rect,”  Robertson  said. 

Legal  costs,  often  heavier  than 
damages,  are  paid  by  the  loser. 

Under  that  standard,  ajury  found  in 
favor  of  Bachchan. 

India  Abroad  lost,  even  though  it 
“had  no  knowledge  of  falsity  or  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  as  to  the  truth”  of  the 
Dagens  Nyheter  story  and  even 
though  it  “neutrally  and  in  complete 
good  faith  merely  reported  the  allega¬ 
tions  reported  by  a  highly  reputable 
newspaper — allegations  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  had  been  previously 
reported,”  Gopal  Raju,  its  editor  and 
publisher,  said  in  court  papers. 

Such  reporting  of  major  news  sto¬ 
ries  carried  by  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions  is  “the  most  run-of-the-mill, 
meat  and  potatoes”  of  many  news 
organizations,  especially  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  he  said. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  the  news  business 
that  no  news  organization  can  inde¬ 
pendently  confirm  every  story  it  car¬ 
ries  from  other  organizations.  The 
right  to  report  such  stories  strikes  to 
the  heart  of  First  Amendment  press 
freedoms — including  the  right  to 
inform  the  public  about  misconduct  of 
government  officials — he  said. 

In  court  papers,  Raju  said  Bachchan 
singled  out  India  Abroad  because 
during  the  1989  election  campaign  the 


paper  uncovered  a  “scam”  in  which 
Gandhi  government  officials  forged 
documents  in  an  attempt  to  discredit 
Gandhi’s  opponent. 

New  York  attorney  Stephan  Skou- 
falos,  representing  Bachchan,  said 
that  the  case  was  fully  and  properly 
adjudicated  in  England  after  a  seven- 
day  jury  trial. 

Foreign  judgments,  he  said,  are  rou¬ 
tinely  recognized  in  New  York  state 
under  the  legal  principle  called  comity. 

“The  fact  that  this  is  a  libel  judg¬ 
ment  under  English  libel  law  does  not 
change  the  reality  that  the  court  has  to 
abide  by  the  principle  of  comity,”  he 
said  two  days  before  his  brief  was 
scheduled. 

He  said  the  cause  of  action  of  the 
case  was  a  libel  case,  and  libel  was  not 
repugnant  to  U.S.  law. 

“This  is  not  a  First  Amendment 
case.  This  is  a  recognition  of  a  foreign 
judgment  case,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  mis¬ 
conception  on  India  Abroad’s  part  to 
argue  that  because  English  libel  laws 
do  not  mirror  U.S.  laws  that  that 
should  render  the  judgment  defec¬ 
tive.” 

Skoufalos  said  it  was  “irrelevant” 
whether  India  Abroad  would  have 
been  held  culpable  under  U.S.  libel 
law,  and  he  called  it  “a  smokescreen” 
to  argue  that  the  case  threatened  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

Arguments  were  scheduled  for  Feb. 
5  in  state  Supreme  Court  in  Manhattan. 


Will  British  libel  law  intimidate  U.S.  publishers? 


By  George  Gameau 

The  important  issue  of  the  India 
Abroad  case,  according  to  columnist 
and  author  Anthony  Lewis,  is:  Will 
American  publishers  be  as  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  threat  of  British  libel  law 
as  the  British  press  has  been? 

The  British  press  clearly  has  been 
intimidated,  he  says.  To  get  an  idea  of 


tioned  or  criticized  him. 

Maxwell  brought  21  libel  actions 
over  two  unauthorized  biographies  of 
him,  Lewis  said.  He  sued  BBC, 
Rupert  Murdoch,  six  British  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  American  reporter- 
author  Seymour  Hersh,  and  the  U.S. 
magazine  New  Republic. 

Over  the  years.  Maxwell  built  a 
reputation  for  being  ready,  willing 


“There’s  no  doubt  Robert  Maxwell  made  use  of 
British  libel  law  to  intimidate  and  to  silence  many 
journalists  and  writers  whom  he  considered  to  be 
hostile _ ” 


how  intimidated,  and  how  plaintiffs 
use  Britain’s  stringent  libel  law  to 
suppress  public  discussion  of  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  Lewis  points  to  Robert 
Maxwell.  In  a  recent  New  York  Times 
column,  Lewis  says  libel  suits  were  a 
tactic  of  choice  the  late  British  pub¬ 
lisher  used  to  cow  those  who  ques¬ 


and  able  to  sue.  In  England,  where  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  collect  on 
libel  suits,  covering  Maxwell  criti¬ 
cally  could  be  risky  financially. 

In  retrospect,  that  may  have 
allowed  Maxwell’s  multibillion-dollar 
house  of  cards  to  escape  the  scrutiny 
it  deserved. 


Only  after  he  died  in  November — 
and  his  highly  leveraged  empire 
quickly  unraveled — did  the  world 
realize  how  precarious  his  empire 
was.  But  it  was  too  late  to  protect  an 
estimated  $1.4  billion  from  being  si¬ 
phoned  from  pension  funds  and  other 
assets  of  his  two  publicly  traded  com¬ 
panies  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
avoid  collapse. 

“There’s  no  doubt  Robert  Maxwell 
made  use  of  British  libel  law  to  intimi¬ 
date  and  to  silence  many  journalists 
and  writers  whom  he  considered  to  be 
hostile,”  said  Alan  Friedman,  a  New 
York-based  reporter  who  covers  the 
unfolding  Maxwell  scandal  for  the 
Financial  Times  of  London. 

Armed  with  libel  law.  Maxwell 
“may  well  have  managed  ...  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disclosure  of  some  of  his 
more  dubious  activities,”  said  Fried¬ 
man,  professing  to  have  been 
undaunted  by  litigation  fears. 

Maxwell’s  bluff  was  never  fully 
called,  Lewis  contends,  because 
British  law  “makes  it  dangerous  to 

(See  INTIMIDATE  on  page  31) 
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Turning  over  the  reins 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  passes  the  title  of  New  York  Times 
publisher  to  his  son;  he’ll  remain  chairman  and  CEO 


By  Debra  Gersh 

At  the  New  York  Times,  the  son 
also  rises. 

After  29  years  as  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  has  passed  the  title  to  his  son, 
Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr.  Sulzberger 
will  remain  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 

“It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  turn 
over  the  reins  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  my  son,  confident  that  the  next 
generation  will  welcome  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  lead  the  New  York  Times 
to  continuing  success,”  Sulzberger 
wrote  in  a  memo  to  the  staff. 

“Today,  the  Times  is  stronger  than 
ever  and  we  are  poised  to  move  into 
Edison  [N.J.,  manufacturing  plant] 
and  take  advantage  of  our  years  of 
preparation,”  Sulzberger’s  message 
read,  in  part.  “Arthur  and  his  team, 
while  imbued  with  tested  journalistic 
values,  are  of  a  new  technological 
generation  and  will  superbly  guide  the 
transition,  thus  continuing  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  nation’s  pre-eminent  news¬ 
paper.” 

Sulzberger  Jr.’s  ascension  is  no 
surprise.  He  has  been  active  at  the 
Times  for  14  years,  working  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  including  news, 
advertising,  production,  corporate 
planning,  and  senior  management. 
Sulzberger  Jr.,  40,  had  served  as 
deputy  publisher  since  1988. 

Before  joining  the  Times,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  Jr.  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  from  1974- 
1976,  and  as  a  London  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press  from  1976- 
1978. 

“I’ve  been  well-trained  to  take  on 
this  role  for  many  years,”  Sulzberger 
Jr.  told  a  group  of  reporters  in  the 
Times  boardroom  the  day  of  the 
announcement,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  father’s  shoulder  and  smiling  at 
him.  “I  will  consider  myself  a  success 
if  I  leave  for  whoever  follows  me”  a 
newspaper  as  strong  as  the  Times  is 
today. 

Sulzberger  Jr.’s  route  to  the 
publisher’s  office  closely  mirrors  that 
of  his  father,  who  became  publisher  of 
j  the  Times  at  age  37  in  June  1963. 
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Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  and 
Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr.  in  front  of 
o  portrait  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who 
purchased  the  New  York  Times  in 
1896. 


Sulzberger  Jr.  has  an  1 1-year  old  son, 
Arthur  G. ,  and  a  1 0-year-old  daughter 
Ann,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what 
career  paths  they  will  take. 

Sulzberger,  65,  who  is  nicknamed 
“Punch”  (he  has  a  sister  named 
Judy),  has  worked  at  the  Times  since 
1951,  except  for  one  year,  1953-1954, 
when  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  both  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  after 
which  he  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Times’  city  staff  and  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  paper’s  Paris,  Rome  and 
London  bureaus. 

Sulzberger  became  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  1955,  assistant  to  the 
treasurer  in  1957,  and  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  in  1959,  when  he  also 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  and  president  on 
June  20,  1963. 

Sulzberger’s  father,  Arthur  Hays 


Sulzberger,  was  publisher  from  1935 
to  1961  and  was  chairman  of  the  board 
when  his  son  became  publisher.  Orvil 
E.  Dryfoos,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzber¬ 
ger’s  son-in-law,  was  publisher  from 
1961  until  his  death  at  age  50  in  1963. 
Sulzberger’s  maternal  grandfather, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  purchased  the  then- 
nearly  bankrupt  New  York  Times  in 
18%  and  served  as  its  publisher  until 
1935. 

In  his  message  to  the  staff,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  Jr.  acknowledged  that  history  and 
wrote,  in  part,  “The  title  of  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times  stands  for  a 
history  of  excellence  —  one  that  is 
renewed  daily  by  the  finest  newspa¬ 
per  staff  ever  assembled  anywhere.  I 
become  publisher  today  with  a  large 
measure  of  awe  for  that  past,  grati¬ 
tude  for  your  friendship,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  next  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  we  will  write  together.” 

The  day  before  the  Jan.  16  board 
meeting  which  confirmed  Sulzberger 
Jr.’s  new  position,  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  on  behalf  of  the 
newspaper  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Kicking  off  an  eight-part  Campus 
on  the  Mall  series,  part  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Resident  Associate  Program, 
that  will  go  “behind  the  scenes  at  the 
New  York  Times,”  Sulzberger  Jr. 
was  joined  by  president  and  general 
manager  Lance  R.  Primis  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  editor  of  the 
national  editions,  David  R.  Jones. 

“I  believe  newspapers  owe  it  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  readers  to 
open  up  and  show  how  decisions  are 
made,  to  reveal  the  process  of  why  we 
do  what  we  do,”  Sulzberger  Jr.  told 
E&P  about  the  paper’s  involvement 
in  the  program,  prior  to  the  opening 
presentation.  “As  long  as  we’re  this 
closed,  black  box,  people  will  distrust 
us.” 

In  their  often  humorous  overview 
of  the  newspaper  and  its  operations 
for  those  in  the  crowded  auditorium, 
Sulzberger  Jr.  and  Primis  explained 
the  newspaper’s  history  and  provided 
a  look  into  the  future. 

Part  of  that  New  York  Times  his¬ 
tory  includes  two  landmark  U.S. 

(See  SULZBERGER  on  page  35) 


No  remorse 

Lawyer  turned  journalist  publishes  bogus  news  story  that  lures 
hundreds  to  mall  in  search  of  gold;  he  says  it  proved  a  point 


By  M.L.  Stein 

David  Bodney,  a  First  Amendment 
lawyer  turned  journalist,  has  no 
remorse  about  a  published  joke  that 
brought  hundreds  of  people  to  an 
Arizona  shopping  mall  in  search  of 
gold. 

“1  never  dreamed  it  would  be  taken 
so  seriously  but  there  was  a  point  to 
the  story,"  explained  the  editor  of 
New  Times,  a  Phoenix  free  paper. 
“The  idea  was  to  show  how  sour  the 


fixing  floor  tile  at  a  mall  coffee  shop. 
The  find,  the  article  continued,  had 
been  confirmed  by  geologists  as  a 
bona  fide  gold  deposit. 

“Very  shortly  you  could  become  a 
millionaire,  a  multimillionaire  or  even 
possibly  a  billionaire,"  the  New 
Times  exclaimed. 

The  Galleria,  the  story  went  on, 
was  built  on  leased  federal  land  and 
the  developers  were  not  given  mineral 
rights.  Therefore,  readers  were  told, 
“the  mother  of  all  lodes"  is  up  for 


“/f  nothing  else,  it  reminded  people  not  to  believe 
everything  they  read.” 


Arizona  economy  is  and  how  desper¬ 
ate  people  have  become." 

About  300  desperate  ones  flocked 
to  the  Galleria  in  suburban  Scottsdale 
in  response  to  a  New  Times  story 
headed,  “There's  Gold  in  Them  Thar 
Malls!" 

The  story,  which  gave  no  indication 
of  being  a  spoof,  reported  that  a  ficti¬ 
tious  illegal  alien,  Sergio  Reynaldo 
Alonzo,  had  discovered  gold  while 


grabs  by  any  citizen  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  stake  a  claim. 

To  aid  in  this  process.  New  Times 
ran  a  drawing  of  a  red  shovel  readers 
were  to  clip  and  pin  on  their  sleeve 
when  they  went  to  the  mall  to  file  their 
claims.  This  was  so  Bureau  of  Mines 
personnel,  who  had  set  up  a  filing 
office  at  the  mall,  would  immediately 
recognize  claimants  so  they  could  line 
up  for  claim  forms. 


The  jump  page  carried  a  picture  of  a 
“gold  expert"  named  Philip  J.  Walsh 
“tracing  the  probable  direction  of  the 
underground  treasure  vein."  Another 
photo  showed  a  smiling  “Alonzo" 
holding  up  a  palm-sized  gold  nugget. 

“Humor  was  our  main  motivation 
but  the  story  had  a  serious  side,” 
Bodney  told  E&P. 

The  lawyer,  former  general  counsel 
of  the  Arizona  First  Amendment 
Coalition,  said  of  the  hoax:  “Newspa¬ 
pers  tend  to  take  themselves  too  seri¬ 
ously  on  occasion.  Humor  is  a  very 
healthy  thing.  This  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  cruel  joke  on  anybody.” 

Bodney  admitted  that  several  read¬ 
ers  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

“We  got  lots  of  irate  phone  calls 
from  people  who  waited  in  line  to  file 
a  claim,"  he  disclosed. 

The  editor,  who  indicated  he  has  a 
financial  interest  in  New  Times,  also 
revealed  that  some  unhappy  fortune 
hunters  called  the  tabloid’s  advertis¬ 
ers  in  an  effort  to  impose  an  ad  boy¬ 
cott  of  the  paper. 

Still,  some  good  came  from  the 
story,  Bodney  insisted. 

“If  nothing  else,  it  reminded  people 
not  to  believe  everything  they  read," 
he  said. 


No  regret 


Seattle  Times  columnist  says  his  fax  campaign  to  promote  the 
U.  of  Washington  football  team  for  top  rating  was  done  in  fun 


By  M,L,  Stein 

If  certain  sportswriters  are  awaiting 
an  apology  or  expression  of  regret 
from  Seattle  Times  columnist  Erik 
Lacitis  for  his  unabashed  fax  cam¬ 
paign  to  push  the  University  of 
Washington  Huskies  to  No.  1  football 
ranking,  they  can  forget  it. 

They'll  also  have  a  long  wait  for  any 
mea  culpa  from  Times  editors. 

“Sportswriters  and  sports  colum¬ 
nists  take  themselves  too  seriously,” 
Lacitis  said  in  an  interview  with 
E&P.  “This  whole  thing  was  just 


meant  for  fun.” 

The  "whole  thing”  was  a  column 
last  month  in  which  Lacitis,  a  feature 
section  columnist,  urged  readers  to 
fax  a  message  to  60  sportswriters 
around  the  country  who  vote  in  the 
annual  AP  poll  on  the  No.  I  college 
football  team. 

Tongue  firmly  in  cheek,  Lacitis,  a 
University  of  Washington  alumnus, 
asked,  “How  could  they  possibly 
believe  Florida  State,  and  now 
Miami,  are  better  than  the  Huskies? 

“Look  at  our  team — well-man¬ 
nered  scholar-athletes  who  always 


make  sure  to  call  their  moms  after 
winning  another  fabulous  game;  ath¬ 
letes  who  don't  wimp  out  by  going  to 
some  sunshine  party  school  but  come 
here  where  they  practice  in  36-degree 
weather  while  it’s  already  night  in  the 
afternoon." 

Lacitis  obligingly,  printed  the  names 
of  the  non-Western  voters  and  even 
offered  a  clip-out  fax  format  pro¬ 
claiming  “University  of  Washington 
Huskies  #1.” 

The  faxees  had  varied  reactions, 
according  to  an  AP  story  and  Lacitis 
himself,  who  wrote  a  follow-up  col- 
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umn  on  the  results  of  his  campaign. 

Charlie  Hallman  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  who  received  14  faxes 
as  well  as  phone  calls  at  his  home  and 
office  from  Huskie  fans,  told  AP: 
“The  Seattle  Times  should  suspend 
the  columnist  for  doing  this  because  it 
is  an  unethical,  highly  visible,  highly 
orchestrated  campaign  by  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  nonpartisan  source. 
It’s  hurting  [Huskies’  coach]  Don 
James,  it’s  hurting  Washington’s 
football  team.” 

Hallman  voted  for  the  undefeated 
Huskies  but  made  it  clear  he  was  not 
faxed  into  it. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Ed  Sher¬ 
man,  who  favored  Miami,  which  won 
the  AP  poll,  said  the  Seattle  faxes  did 
not  sway  him  but  they  did  give  him 
pause. 

“I  thought  newspapers  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  objective  and  impartial,” 
he  commented.  “I  thought  it  was 
unusual  for  a  newspaper  to  go  that 
far  .  .  .  .” 

John  Adams  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  who  got  sev¬ 
eral  faxes  from  two  members  of  the 
same  Seattle  area  family,  took  them  in 
stride. 

“It’s  kind  of  funny,”  he  observed. 
“It’s  just  a  joke  around  the  office 
when  these  things  are  coming 
through.” 

Lacitis  reported  that  Patrick 


Reusse  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tri¬ 
bune  had  acknowledged  the  fax  bar¬ 
rage  by  calling  Seattle  the  “most 
overrated  city  in  the  country,”  a 
“gridlocked  garbage  dump”  and  a 
“bush-league  town.” 

The  Seattle  columnist  noted  that 
his  voice  mail  recorded  several  other 
unpleasant  reactions  from  sportswrit- 
ers. 

All  of  which,  Lacitis  lamented,  left 
him  “befuddled.” 


dered.  “Is  this  the  first  time  they’ve 
heard  from  real  people?” 

Lacitis  also  charged  that  “Sports- 
writers  like  to  dish  it  out  but  they 
can’t  take  it  very  well.” 

The  columnist’s  editor,  Mark 
Watanabe,  agreed  with  Lacitis  that 
some  sportswriters  overreacted  to  the 
fax  drive. 

“It  was  meant  to  be  a  fun  column,” 
he  explained.  “I  didn’t  expect  them 
to  take  it  this  way.  After  all,  it’s  only 


“The  Seattle  Times  should  suspend  the  columnist 
for  doing  this  because  it  is  an  unethical,  highly 
visible,  highly  orchestrated  campaign  by  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  nonpartisan  source.” 


“The  AP  Top  25  isn’t  the  Mideast 
peace  talks,”  he  wrote.  “It’s  just 
some  Saturday  football  games.  That’s 
why  1  can  only  conclude  the  sports- 
writers  are  pulling  my  leg  by  being  so 
teed  off.  They  couldn’t  possibly  be  so 
full  of  themselves.” 

In  the  E&P  interview,  Lacitis  sug¬ 
gested  that  sportswriters  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  their  work  that  they 
cannot  relate  to  humor  outside  the 
stadium. 

“How  much  contact  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  do  they  have?”  he  won¬ 


football,  not  nuclear  physics.” 

Times  executive  editor  Michael  R. 
Fancher  also  emphasized  the  idea 
that  Lacitis  was  merely  having  a  little 
romp  with  his  column,  which  was  not 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  what’s  wrong 
with  having  a  little  fun  on  a  newspa¬ 
per?”  he  asked. 

Watanabe  said  he  had  received  no 
negative  feedback  from  the  Times 
sports  department. 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “I  didn’t 
solicit  their  comments.” 


Evening  newspaper  competition  returns  to  Chicago 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Afternoon  newspaper  competition 
has  returned  to  Chicago. 

On  Jan.  20  the  Chicago  Tribune 
launched  “Evening  Update,”  an  eight- 
page  broadsheet  section  that  is 
wrapped  around  the  Final  edition  of 
the  morning  paper. 

Evening  Update  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  just  five  days  after  the  rival  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  added  a  second  after¬ 
noon  edition,  this  one  targeted  to  the 
city’s  many  workers  at  financial  and 
commodity  markets. 

The  new  edition,  “Late  Market  Up¬ 
date,”  hits  the  streets  by  4  p.m.  It  is 
followed  by  a  “Final  Markets  Plus” 
edition  that  is  available  before  5  p.m. 
on  weekdays. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Evening  Update,  head-to- 
head  afternoon  competition  returned 
to  Chicago  for  the  first  time  since  the 
paper  folded  its  afternoon  “Green 
Streak”  edition  in  the  summer  of  1985 
during  a  strike  by  production  workers. 

Not  long  after,  on  Jan.  3 1 , 1986,  the 
Sun-Times  folded  its  two  “Red 


Streak”  editions,  which  hit  the  streets 
at  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

At  the  time,  both  papers  said  the 
afternoon  market  for  newspapers  had 
essentially  disappeared. 

“This  is  an  early-commute  town,” 
the  Sun-Times’  then-publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Page  said  at  the  time.  “People 
are  home  by  five  o”clock,  and  even 
the  tv  news  now  comes  on  at  4  p.m.  in 
Chicago.” 

Ironically,  the  newest  Sun-Times 
afternoon  edition  is  targeted  at 
exactly  those  early  commuters,  espe¬ 
cially  workers  at  Chicago’s  financial 
and  futures  markets.  Most  exchanges 
end  trading  at  3  p.m. 

“There’s  a  large  segment  of  the 
financial  district  population  ending 
the  workday  before  [the  5  p.m.]  Final 
Markets  Plus  is  available  down¬ 
town,”  said  Thomas  L.  Foster,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  senior  vice  president 
of  consumer  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  “With  Late  Markets  Update, 
they’ll  be  able  to  catch  the  latest  news 
as  they  leave  the  exchanges.” 

Foster  said  the  surging  stock  mar¬ 


ket  has  created  increased  demand  for 
financial  news. 

The  Sun-Times  revived  its  after¬ 
noon  edition  in  1987  with  “Final  Mar¬ 
kets.”  In  late  1989,  the  format  was 
soon  redesigned  into  “Final  Markets 
Plus.” 

They  are  available  in  selected 
newsboxes,  stands,  and  through 
hawker  sales  at  about  100  central  city 
locations.  A  version  of  Final  Markets 
Plus  including  team  lineups  and  a 
scorecard  is  hawked  at  home  baseball 
games  at  Wrigley  Field  and  Comiskey 
Park. 

Both  afternoon  editions  sell  for  250, 
a  dime  less  than  the  cover  price  of  the 
morning  Sun-Times.  Evening  Update 
will  sell  for  350,  the  same  cover  price 
as  the  morning  editions. 

The  Tribune’s  new  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  will  hit  locations  in  the  Loop 
between  4:30  and  5  p.m.  It  will  also  be 
available  at  O’Hare  International  Air¬ 
port. 

Chicago’s  last  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  folded 
in  1978. 
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Inroad  into  lottery,  auto  ads 

Newspapers  join  together  in  California  and  the  Northwest  to  offer 
one  order-one  bill  packages;  lure  traditional  tv  advertisers 

By  M.L.  Stein 


California  and  Northwest  newspa¬ 
pers  have  signed  agreements  for 
major  “one-stop”  advertising  buys 
with  a  state  lottery  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  respectively. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  announced  that  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  negotiations  have  paid 
off  in  a  deal  whereby  the  California 
State  Lottery  will  buy  space  in  367 
CNPA-member  newspapers  within  a 
12-month  period  beginning  Feb.  1. 

CNPA  executive  director  Jack 
Bates  said  the  agreement  is  not  only  a 
revenue  boost  but  a  milestone  in  the 
spread  of  the  lottery’s  advertising 
budget,  believed  to  be  between  $50 
million  and  $60  million. 


“Most  of  that  money  had  been 
going  to  television,”  Bates  said.  “We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  lottery  appreci¬ 
ates  a  one-group  buy.” 

Bates  observed  that  it  was  difficult 
to  estimate  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
lottery  advertising  at  this  time  since 
not  all  the  member  newspapers  had 
been  contacted  about  the  agreement 
and  that  some  may  have  a  policy 
against  taking  gambling  ads. 

Lottery  insertion  orders  and  cam- 
era-ready  ads  will  be  distributed  from 
the  CNPA  office  in  Sacramento, 
Bates  said.  The  lottery  will  receive 
one  invoice  and  distribution  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  by  CNPA  check  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

“The  carrot  for  the  lottery  is  the 
one-order  buy  and  a  discounted  rate 
for  using  alt  of  our  newspapers,” 
stated  CNPA  president  James  Gill  III, 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group. 

Gill  noted  that  the  CNPA  staff  will 
service  the  account  and  bill  the  lottery 
at  a  rate  based  on  analysis  of  the 
annual  dues  of  members. 

If,  for  example,  the  lottery  runs  300 
inches  of  space  during  the  year,  each 


paper  will  be  reimbursed  under  a  for¬ 
mula  tied  to  the  amount  of  their 
annual  dues  payment. 

Gill  said  each  newspaper  will  be 
asked  to  commit  itself  to  300  inches 
under  the  CNPA  structure  “so  that  all 
are  treated  equally.” 

Bates  noted  that  “In  the  past,  the 
lottery  has  not  used  our  newspapers 
as  a  medium,  but  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  we  will  be  able  to  use 
this  wedge  to  sell  additional  linage 
when  the  lottery  sees  how  effective 
newspapers  can  be  in  promoting  their 
product.” 

The  CNPA  director  said  the  lottery 
is  getting  a  circulation  of  1 5  million  for 
its  money,  making  it  “an  extremely 
powerful  buy.” 

“Newspapers  are  the  logical  place 


for  lottery  advertising,”  Bates  de¬ 
clared.  “Not  only  are  they  conve¬ 
nient  but  for  the  first  time  the  lottery 
can  buy  367  newspapers.”  CNPA 
membership  includes  dailies  and  both 
paid  and  free-circulation  weeklies. 

California  lottery  revenues  have 
slumped  in  recent  months,  causing 
Governor  Pete  Wilson  to  replace  the 
game’s  director. 

A  similar  buy  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Ford  by  the  Northwest 
Newspaper  Network  (NNN),  an  ad 
coalition  of  40  daily  papers  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  $99,000  buy  was  put  together 
by  John  Mannex,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  Jeff  Hitch  of  the  Cole  &  Weber  ad 
agency  in  Seattle.  Ann  Reed,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald  is  coordinating  the  project. 
The  full-page  copy  features  a  $1,300 
factory  rebate  on  Ford  F  Series 
trucks.  The  ad  is  considered  a  test  by 
the  dealers’  association. 

John  McDonagh,  ad  director  of  the 
Vancouver  {}Ndish.)  Columbian,  and  a 
member  of  the  Network’s  steering 
committee,  said  the  arrangement  with 


Ford  represented  the  first  time  area 
newspapers  have  gotten  a  sizable 
slice  of  the  Ford  dealers’  huge  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  which  historically  has 
gone  to  tv. 

According  to  the  NNN,  the  Ford 
dealers  are  a  tough  sell  because  they 
want  to  run  ROP  or  classified  at  the 
same  price. 

“These  clients  don’t  understand 
our  different  rate  structures,”  a 
spokesperson  said.  “To  them,  a  full- 
page  ad  is  a  full-page  ad,  no  matter 
what  section  of  the  newspaper  it  runs 
in.  They  want  the  flexibility  of  decid¬ 
ing  which  way  to  go  depending  on  the 
copy  —  ROP  for  image  ads  and  clas¬ 
sified  for  price  and  item.  They  want  it 
clear  and  easy.” 

One  thing  that  will  be  clear  and  easy 
for  the  dealers,  McDonagh  said,  is 
that  “There  will  be  one  order,  one 
bill.” 

Auto  dealers  have  been  NNN’s  pri¬ 
mary  target  but  it  has  had  success  in 
other  network  buys,  which  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  Washington  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers,  Weyerhaeuser  Paper  Co.,  and 
Nice  ’N  Soft  bathroom  tissue. 

Minimum  salaries 
set  for  Mexican 
journalists 

In  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  wide¬ 
spread  payoffs  to  traditionally  under¬ 
paid  Mexican  journalists,  a  govern¬ 
ment  commission  for  the  first  time  has 
set  minimum  salaries  for  journalists: 
$1 1  to  $13  a  day. 

The  government’s  Notimex  news 
agency  reported  the  new  minimum 
wages,  which  comply  with  a  promise 
made  to  journalists  by  President  Car¬ 
los  Salinas  de  Gortari.  Commission 
President  Bascilio  Gonzalez  Nunez 
announced  the  new  pay  base  during  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Minimum 
Wage  Commission. 

The  new  pay  scale,  which  is  to  take 
effect  this  month,  will  mean  a  raise  for 
many  local  journalists,  who  com¬ 
monly  rely  on  advertising  commis¬ 
sions  or  tips  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
overall  daily  minimum  wage  in  Mex¬ 
ico  ranges  from  $3.65  to  $4.35, 
depending  on  location.  —  AP 


\ 


“Most  of  that  money  had  been  going  to  television,” 
Bates  said.  “We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  lottery 
appreciates  a  one-group  buy.” 
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Optimistic  outlook 

Attendance  is  up  as  INAME  holds  its  last  conference;  execs  get 
pep  talks,  details  of  in^pending  ANPA-Ad  Bureau  merger 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  sunny  at  the 
opening  of  the  148th  and  last  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  conference, 
Jan.  19-22,  and  so  seemed  to  be  the 
outlook  of  the  attendees,  many  of 
them  coming  off  one  of  the  toughest 
advertising  years  in  a  long  while. 

As  the  theme  of  the  conference  sug¬ 
gested,  attendees  seemed  determined 
to  “break  down  the  barriers”  that 
stand  in  their  way  this  year. 

James  Batten,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Knight  Bidder, 
was  a  realistically  optimistic  keynote 
speaker,  setting  the  mood. 

“Despite  all  the  unpleasantness 
and  pain  of  this  past  year,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  business  is  stronger 
and  more  focused  than  ever  before,” 
Batten  declared. 

Among  the  reasons  for  optimism  by 
newspapers.  Batten  said,  is  evidence 
that  the  circulation  erosion  has  ended 
and  may  begin  to  edge  upward,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  stronger  readership 
among  working  women  and  possible 
circulation  growth  among  aging  baby 
boomers. 

The  prodigious  effort  by  many 
newspapers  to  produce  more  com¬ 
pelling  articles  and  to  offer  more 
reader-centered  editing  will  also  reap 
rewards  for  the  industry  in  the  coming 
year.  Batten  predicted. 

The  most  significant  barrier  busted 
was  complacency — taking  newspaper 
readers  for  granted — Batten  said. 

He  also  urged  newspapers  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  good  judgment  of  their 
employees.  For  years  front-line 
employees  have  been  kept  on  a  short 
leash.  Batten  commented. 

“We  need  to  let  our  employees 
have  the  power  to  solve  customer 
problems  on  ihe  spot,”  he  said. 

Two  separate  sessions  were  held  to 
discuss  the  impending  merger  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  and  the  various  newspa¬ 
per  fraternal  associations  into  a  new 
American  Newspaper  Association 
(E&P,  Jan.  18). 

Ironically,  both  sessions  were 


closed  to  the  media,  even  though  one 
was  dubbed  the  “Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau’s  Open  Forum.”  Press 
members  who  gathered  inside  to 
cover  the  session  were  escorted  out 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  session. 

Another  breakfast  meeting  was 
open  only  to  newspaper  executives. 
Attendees  were  able  to  ask  questions 
of  the  heads  of  the  transition  teams 
about  the  merger.  Most  questions  in¬ 
volved  the  fate  of  the  respective  asso¬ 
ciations’  future  conferences  and  new 
dues  structures  for  the  new  ANA. 

With  approximately  20  employees 
in  attendance,  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  attempted  to  present 
itself  as  a  revitalized  organization 
with  new  services  and  a  new  attitude. 


position. 

“It  sounds  like  a  good  thing  but  a 
lot  of  the  questions  involving  details 
seemed  to  be  answered  with  ‘we  don’t 
know  yet  but  trust  us,’  ”  one  small- 
newspaper  executive  observed. 

One  aspect  of  the  merger  seen  as  a 
positive  step  by  conference  attendees 
was  that  one-third  of  the  new  ANA 
board  will  be  made  up  of  marketing 
executives.  Attendees  see  this  as  a 
realization  by  publishers  that  they 
need  to  get  more  input  from  the  ad  and 
marketing  segment  in  their  quest  to 
solve  the  industry’s  problems. 

*  *  * 

Attendance  was  up  from  last  year’s 
conference,  which  had  been  hit  with 
the  double  blow  of  the  recession  and 


Ironically,  both  sessions  were  closed  to  the  media, 
even  though  one  was  dubbed  the  “Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Open  Forum.’’  Press  members 
who  gathered  inside  to  cover  the  session  were 
escorted  out  prior  to  the  start  of  the  session. 


“I  recognize  that  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  1  face  when  I  speak  to  you  about 
the  bureau  is  a  high  level  of  suspi¬ 
cion,”  Ray  Gaulke,  Ad  Bureau  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  told  attend¬ 
ees,  “because  in  the  past  much  has 
been  promised  and  somewhat  less 
delivered.” 

Calling  this  year’s  INAME  confer¬ 
ence  a  “fresh  start,”  Gaulke  urged 
attendees  to  stop  “bad-mouthing” 
the  Ad  Bureau. 

“We’ve  bad-mouthed  the  bureau, 
we’ve  allowed  functional  rivalries  to 
prosper  within  our  industry,  and  even 
within  our  newspapers,”  he  said. 
“It’s  been  very  destructive.  This 
meeting  is  not  the  end  of  anything  but 
rather  a  fresh  start.” 

The  Ad  Bureau  also  presented 
merger  details  to  a  special  session  of 
smaller  newspapers.  Most  of  the 
small-newspaper  executives  came 
out  of  the  closed  meeting  saying  they 
were  cautiously  optimistic  that  the 
impending  merger  would  be  a  positive 
step  for  the  industry.  Many  also  said 
they  would  take  a  “wait  and  see” 


the  Gulf  war.  This  year’s  attendance 
totaled  624,  not  including  spouses  or 
vendors.  The  number  of  first-time 
attendees  was  also  up  dramatically, 
creating  a  group  experiencing  their 
first  and  last  INAME  conference. 

James  Marchal,  vice  president/ 
advertising  of  Gannett  Co. ,  is  the  new 
INAME  president  and  will  become 
the  head  of  the  corresponding  council 
in  the  new  merged  ANA  organization 
which  will  become  effective  July  1. 

Both  he  and  Beverly  Klein  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and 
outgoing  INAME  president,  ex¬ 
pressed  positive  thoughts  about  the 
merger. 

“We  need  to  give  the  merger  all  the 
backing  it  deserves,”  said  Klein.  “It 
has  tremendous  potential  and  I’m 
very  pleased  with  the  priorities  set 
forth  by  Len  [Forman,  Ad  Bureau 
president  who  will  be  the  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  merged  group]  and 
Cathie  Black  [ANPA  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  who  will  hold 
similar  posts  in  the  merged  or¬ 
ganization].” 
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Controversial  caricature 

More  than  a  month  after  publication,  debate  over  Chicago 
weekly’s  political  cartoon  continues  to  be  hot  and  heavy 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Weeks  after  it  first  appeared  in  the 
Dec.  20  issue  of  The  Reader,  Chica¬ 
go’s  biggest  alternative  weekly,  a 
caricature  of  a  black  female  alderman 
continues  to  draw  protests. 

Since  its  appearance  the  cartoon 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  protest  rally 
outside  the  paper  by  200  people;  an 
advertising  boycott  endorsed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Democratic 
Party  and  local  National  Organization 
for  Women  leaders;  sharply  divergent 
opinions  in  Chicago  dailies  and  broad¬ 
casts,  and  a  level  of  political  and 
racial  rhetoric  not  heard  in  the  city 
since  the  political  turmoil  of  the 
1980s. 

One  Democratic  state  commit- 
teewoman  declared  the  cartoon  was 
nothing  less  than  a  portent  of  a 
“creeping  white  supremacy  that  is 
invading  the  politics  of  the  Left.” 

“This  is  not  political  satire,”  black 
political  activist  Conrad  Worrill  told  a 
protest  rallly.  “This  is  a  racist,  sexist 
and  white-supremacist  depiction  of  a 
black  woman,  with  all  the  stereotypical 
features  that  we  have  fought  against 
in  the  media  in  this  country  for  over  80 
years.” 

Among  the  cartoon’s  critics  is  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  columnist  and  edito¬ 
rial  board  member  Vernon  Jarrett. 

In  his  column  and  on  a  local  tv  talk 
show  Jarrett  argued  that  the  carica¬ 
ture  was  deeply  offensive  to  blacks. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Jarrett 
compared  the  drawing  to  the  “Ham- 
bone”  cartoon  —  a  stereotyped  cari¬ 
cature  of  minstrel  show  black  who 
mouthed  “folk”  humor  —  that  ran 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  during 
his  Depression-era  youth. 

While  defending  the  right  of  the 
Reader  to  publish  the  cartoon,  Jarrett 
also  said  he  doubted  the  alternative 
paper  would  have  published  a  similar 
caricature  of  a  Jew  with  a  stereotypi- 
cally  big  nose  or  of  Chicago’s  Roman 
Catholic  cardinal  engaging  in  homo¬ 
sexual  acts. 

“I  don’t  believe  they  would  tol¬ 
erate  that.  1  think  [the  media]  take  a 
lot  of  liberties  with  blacks  they  don’t 
take  with  anyone  else,”  Jarrett  said. 


Help  Dress  DoroHiy 


A 


Alderman  Dorochy Tilirrum 
ha.s  a  problem  Toni^'hr  shrs 
going  roaiommumcy 
n>e«ing  about  Ittcal  j'olim.al 
boundaries — and  she  just  can  t 
deciilr  what  to  wtar!  Help  h».f 
chtKisc  an  ensemble  th.if  w  ill  laikc 
a  lasting  impression. 


David  tJelson's  controversial  caricature 
of  Chicago  Alderman  Dorothy  Tillman. 


Political  or  racial 

The  cartoon  itself  appeared  in  a 
year-in-review  section  and  referred  to 
news  reports  —  denied  by  Dorothy 
Tillman  —  that  the  outspoken  aider- 
man  had  pulled  out  a  pistol  during  a 
heated  community  meeting  over  pro¬ 
posals  to  remap  Chicago  political 
boundaries. 

Using  a  paper  doll  format,  the 
drawing  showed  her  dressed  in  men’s 
boxer  shorts  and  a  bra.  Two  outfits 
were  nearby,  a  demure  dress  and  hat 
with  a  pistol  and  a  soldier’s  uniform 
and  helmet  with  an  automatic  rifle. 

“Help  Dress  Dorothy,”  the  head¬ 
line  read. 

Protesters  of  the  cartoon  have  re¬ 
peatedly  emphasized  that  their  objec¬ 
tion  is  not  to  the  political  point,  but  to 
what  they  say  are  the  caricature’s 
stereotypical  features. 

The  slender  alderman  is  shown 
with  exaggeratedly  skinny  legs  and 
her  not  particularly  large  mouth  is 
portrayed  with  wide  lips. 

Tillman  is  famous  for  always  wear¬ 
ing  big  flamboyant  hats  in  public,  so 


her  hairstyle  is  not  widely  known.  In 
the  cartoon,  it  is  rendered  short  and 
nappy,  “a  pickaninny-type  lampoon,” 
in  the  words  of  columnist  Jarrett. 

If  the  drawing  itself  was  enough  to 
offend  some  black  community  fig¬ 
ures,  they  were  positively  enraged  by 
the  credit  line  beneath  the  caricature; 
David  K.  Nelson. 

Nelson  is  a  free-lance  artist  whose 
first  15  minutes  of  fame  occurred  in 
the  spring  of  1988  when  the  School  of 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  displayed 
at  a  student  show  his  painting  of  the 
late  Mayor  Harold  Washington 
dressed  in  women’s  underwear,  com¬ 
plete  with  the  overweight  mayor’s 
belly  hanging  over  a  garter  belt. 

Appearing  only  about  half  a  year 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Wash¬ 
ington  —  the  first  black  mayor  of 
Chicago  —  the  painting  set  off  a 
furor,  especially  among  blacks. 

In  an  incident  that  made  national 
headlines,  a  group  of  Chicago  al¬ 
derman  —  including  Dorothy  Till¬ 
man  —  stormed  into  the  show  and 
carried  the  painting  away. 
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An  ethical  conflict? 

The  incident  still  lives  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Chicago,  where  Nelson 
is  suing  Tillman,  two  other  aldermen, 
and  the  Chicago  police  superinten¬ 
dent  for  allegedly  violating  his  civil 
rights  by  removing  the  painting.  He  is 
seeking  monetary  damages. 

Critics  of  the  cartoon  say  Nelson’s 
lawsuit  creates  an  ethical  conflict. 

“1  think  it  was  inappropriate  of  the 
Reader  to  have  an  artist  do  a  cartoon 
without  disclosing  what  his  interest 
is,”  Tillman’s  attorney,  James  Chap¬ 
man,  told  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
George  Papajohn. 

Reader  editor  Michael  Lenehan,  how¬ 
ever,  says  the  lawsuit  is  irrelevant. 

“If  the  point  is  that  David  Nelson  is 
using  this  drawing  because  he  has 
some  axe  to  grind,  well,  the  Reader  is 
a  din  of  grinding  axes,”  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

“We  don’t  pretend  to  the  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  the  Tribune  or  the  Sun-Times. 
We  have  free-lancers  who  are  very 
involved  in  a  story  writing  about  it. 
It’s  a  different  standard,  but  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  alternative  press  are 
different,”  Lenehan  said. 

Raising  the  lawsuit,  Lenehan 
argues,  is  a  convenient  way  for  critics 
to  criticize  Nelson  without  arguing 
their  real  point. 

“Which  is  that  we  shoudn’t  be 
publishing  David  Nelson  because 
they  think  he  has  it  in  for  them,” 
Lenehan  said. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  several  leading  black  and  political 
figures  have  demanded  that  the 
Reader  apologize  for  the  drawing. 


IN  BRIEF - 


N.J.  daily 
ousts  publisher 

Byron  C.  Campbell  is  out  after 
three  years  as  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Record  in  Bergen  County,  N . J . 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  the  paper’s 
chairman,  said  Campbell  and  the 
board  had  “reached  an  impasse  on 
communications .  ” 

Campbell,  57,  refused  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  of  his  Dec.  31  res¬ 
ignation  with  an  Associated  Press 
reporter. 

His  tenure  was  marked  by  some  of 
the  hardest  times  in  the  paper’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Pressed  by  the  area’s  sagging  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  Record  last  year  suffered 
its  first  layoffs  since  the  Great 
Depression,  132  people.  Because  of 
heavy  debt  and  poor  business  condi¬ 
tions,  it  canceled  the  purchase  of 


Illinois  Democratic  Party  chairman 
Gary  LaPaille,  for  example,  urged 
candidates  not  to  advertise  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  yuppie-oriented  Reader  until 
its  editors  apologize. 

No  apology 

Lenehan  said  he  is  not  prepared  to 
do  that. 

“When  you  are  a  newspaper  editor 
and  you’re  accused  of  having  disre¬ 
spected  a  political  figure,  you’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  apologize  for  that?  That’s 
your  badge  of  honor,”  he  said. 


the  comically  long  toenails  mentioned 
by  some  critics. 

“What  black  people  see  as  pickan- 
niny  hair,  I  saw  as  [saying,]  ‘[Dorothy 
Tillman]  always  wears  a  hat,  so  who 
knows  what  her  hair  looks  like — let’s 
make  it  a  mess.’  It’s  ajoke,”  Lenehan 
said. 

Throughout  the  furor,  the  Reader 
has  also  had  many  defenders. 

Dennis  Byrne  and  Richard  Roeper, 
two  columnist  colleagues  of  Jarrett’s 
on  the  Sun-Times,  for  example,  ridi¬ 


“We  don’t  pretend  to  the  objectivity  of  the  Tribune 
or  the  Sun-Times.  \Ne  have  free-iancers  who  are  very 
invoived  in  a  story  writing  about  it.  it’s  a  different 
standard,  but  a  iot  of  things  about  the  aiternative 
press  are  different,”  Lenehan  said. 


However,  Lenehan  added  that 
critics  who  say  the  drawing  was  offen¬ 
sive  for  its  use  of  stereotypical  fea¬ 
tures  might  have  a  point. 

“That’s  something  I  do  feel  truly 
sorry  about,”  he  said. 

“I’ve  been  made  to  understand  in  a 
real  visceral  sense  the  sort  of  thing  I’d 
only  mouthed  rationally  before,  that 
is,  if  you  are  a  person  with  a  history 
of  living  your  whole  life  on  the 
margin  .  .  .  you  may  see  the  cartoon 
completely  differently,”  Lenehan  said. 

The  weeks  of  controversy  have 
given  Lenehan  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  go  over  every  little  feature  of 
the  drawing  that  provoked  wrath:  the 
nappy  hair,  the  skinny  legs  —  even 


another  area  paper,  which  would 
have  expanded  its  market,  and  it  is 
still  looking  for  ways  to  pay  for  the 
$120  million  printing  plant  it  began 
building  when  times  were  good. 

Also  on  Campbell’s  watch,  the 
Record  started  a  Saturday  edition  and 
switched  from  afternoon  to  morning 
publication. 

Borg  declined  to  name  another 
publisher  and  took  those  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  himself. 

Maine  papers 
merge  operations 

The  Central  Maine  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  of  Waterville  and  the  Augusta- 
based  Kennebec  Journal  will  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  eventually  some  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  merged,  announced 
James  B.  Shaffer,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 


culed  the  protesters  in  separate  col¬ 
umns. 

“What  Nelson  should  have  learned 
by  now  is  that  you  are  allowed  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  only  if  what  you  say  is 
acceptable  to  the  Autocratic  Left,” 
columnist  Dennis  Byrne  wrote. 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  seems 
to  spin  on  and  on,  despite  artist  Nel¬ 
son’s  declaration  to  the  Reader  media 
critic,  Michael  Miner,  that  “I  just  find 
it  incredibly,  incredibly  boring.” 

Miner’s  article  appeared  in  the  Jan. 
17  issue  and,  at  the  end  of  his  inter¬ 
view  with  E&P,  Jarrett  said  he  was 
working  on  another  column  about  the 
controversy  —  to  appear  sometime 
in  the  next  week  or  so. 


pany,  which  owns  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  two  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  separately  with  independently 
run  news  and  editorial  staffs.  Brian  C. 
Thayer,  general  manager  of  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal,  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  both  newspapers,  effective 
Jan.  2.  Robert  M.  Moorehead,  cur¬ 
rently  general  manager  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  will  lead  a  new  venture  for  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  called  Targeted 
Publications  Company. 

The  schedule  and  full  extent  of  the 
changes  are  still  being  planned.  A 
decision  has  been  made  to  have  a 
common  printing  facility  for  the  two 
newspapers,  but  the  site  selection  is 
still  under  study  by  a  group  headed  by 
Thayer. 

Targeted  Publications  will  explore 
and  develop  information  products  for 
a  small,  exclusive  subscriber  base, 
both  mailed  and  electronic. 
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Media  lawyer:  saving  notes  can  hurt  you 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Keeping  notes  does  the  press  more 
libel  harm  than  good,  the  New  York 
Times'  senior  attorney  told  a  recent 
Boston  media-law  conference. 

George  Freeman,  a  Times  attorney 
since  1981,  said  that  libel  plaintiffs 
will  use  “any  piece  of  paper  against 
you.” 

He  said  that  if  notes  are  fair, 
opposing  lawyers  can  argue  that  this 
fairness  was  not  reflected  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  article  and,  if  they  contain 
questions  or  information  not  used  in 
the  article,  he  added,  the  plaintiff  can 
claim  that  this  shows  bias. 

Freeman  hedges  on  advising  re¬ 
porters  to  destroy  notes  or  tapes  but 
points  out  that,  once  subpoenaed, 
this  material  cannot  be  dumped. 


papers  must  make  sure  that  such 
statements  are  attributed  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  he  said,  or  the  privilege  can  be 
lost,  and  reporters  must  be  sure  to 
base  their  stories  on  what  happens 
during  the  meeting,  not  before  and 
after. 

Fair  and  accurate  accounts  of  offi¬ 
cial  reports  and  documents  are  privi¬ 
leged,  Chapman  noted,  but  journal¬ 
ists  must  “get  the  document,  read  it, 
and  read  it  all.  If  not,  you  don't 
know”  whether  you  are  reporting  it 
fairly. 

Does  the  headline,  caption  or  any 
other  related  material  exaggerate  the 
content  of  the  story’s  privileged  infor¬ 
mation?  Editors  must  be  certain  they 
do  not,  or  lose  the  privilege.  Chapman 
said. 

Truth  is  an  absolute  defense  against 


Freeman  hedges  on  advising  reporters  to  destroy 
notes  or  tapes  but  points  out  that,  once  subpoenaed, 
this  materiai  cannot  be  dumped. 


Another  top  libel  lawyer  sees  juries 
paying  increasingly  more  attention  to 
how  reporters  operate  than  to  what 
they  write. 

“We  have  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
focus  on  the  news-gathering  process, 
a  factor  which  has  led  to  mega-ver- 
dicts,”  said  Samuel  E.  Klein.  Klein, 
whose  clients  include  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  is  said  to  have 
defended  as  many  libel  cases  as  any¬ 
one  in  the  country.  He  finds  juries 
often  use  a  “fairness”  standard,  and 
are  easily  persuaded  to  award  dam¬ 
ages  if  they  feel  a  reporter  has  not 
given  the  plaintiff  an  even  break. 

Klein  said  that  juries  see  unfairness 
in  reporters’  leading  questions,  which 
can  suggest  bias  against  the  subject; 
in  hidden  tape  recorders,  and  in  using 
disgruntled  sources.  He  added  that 
reporters  and  editors  only  undercut 
their  credibility  if  they  try  to  disavow 
the  clear  implications  of  their  story  on 
the  witness  stand. 

William  L.  Chapman,  whose  libel 
clients  have  included  USA  Today, 
Fortune,  and  Business  Week,  said 
that  newspapers  make  a  common 
costly  mistake  by  assuming  a  blanket 
libel  privilege  for  everything  a  public 
figure  says  in  a  public  meeting.  News- 

(Kirtz  is  associated  with  the  commu¬ 
nications  department  at  Northestern 
University.) 


a  libel  charge,  but  Jane  Kirtley, 
executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
sees  new  threats  to  this  freedom  being 
made  in  the  name  of  privacy. 

In  many  states,  she  said,  plaintiffs 
are  pursuing — and  courts  are  allow¬ 
ing — civil  claims  that  stories  about 
them  are  true  but  not  newsworthy 
enough  to  justify  alleged  press  intru¬ 
sion  into  their  private  lives. 

Kirtley  said  seven  states  have  con¬ 
sidered  or  passed  laws  against  pub¬ 
lishing  rape  victims’  names. 

“We  have  an  obligation  to  print 
material  like  this  if  we  deem  the  topic 
important,”  she  observed. 

Noted  media  lawyer  Floyd  Abrams 
said  that  “it’s  a  close  question” 
whether  to  identify  William  Kennedy 
Smith’s  accuser  now  that  Smith  has 
been  acquitted  of  rape  charges.  “Most 
of  the  reasons  for  not  naming  her  dis¬ 
solve  when  the  defendant’s  not 
guilty,”  he  asserted. 

Calling  it  a  proper  editorial  decision 
not  to  name  her  before  or  during  the 
trial,  Abrams  said  that  it  “wouldn’t  be 
inappropriate  to  identify  her”  after¬ 
ward. 

Although  he  has  vehemently  criti¬ 
cized  the  present  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  commitment  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedoms,  Anthony  Lewis  has 
no  problem  with  its  last  three  press 
decisions. 


Lewis,  the  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  New  York  Times  columnist 
whose  latest  book.  Make  No  Law, 
traces  the  history  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  said  that  these  new  rulings  “all 
involve  bad  journalism,  at  least  pur¬ 
portedly.” 

Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  Harvard’s 
Nieman  Foundation  and  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution,  agrees.  “The  Masson  case 
told  us  that  quote  marks  mean  some¬ 
thing,  and  the  Cohen  case  told  us  that 
promises  must  be  kept.” 

In  Masson  v’.  New  Yorker  Maga¬ 
zine  Inc.,  the  Court  ruled  that  attrib¬ 
uting  quotes  differing  materially 
from  actual  quotes  may  be  evidence 
of  malice.  In  Milkovich  v.  Lorain 
Journal  Co.,  it  said  that  an  implica¬ 
tion  that  can  be  proven  true  or  false  is 
not  a  protected  opinion.  In  Cohen  i'. 
Cowles  Media,  it  said  a  newspaper 
can  be  sued  for  violating  a  promise  to 
protect  a  source’s  identity. 

The  conference,  held  at  Northeast¬ 
ern  University,  was  sponsored  by 
Boston  Magazine,  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Hill  &  Barlow,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Boston  Bar  Associa¬ 
tions’  media  committees. 

New  press  club 
in  Chicago 

The  International  Press  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  city’s  new  headquarters 
for  members  of  the  news  media  and 
related  professions,  is  now  open  at  59 
West  Grand  Avenue  in  the  River 
North  area,  the  first  such  organiza¬ 
tion  since  the  old  Chicago  Press  Club 
closed  in  January  1987. 

More  than  100  charter  members, 
men  and  women  working  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  print  and  broadcast  media, 
joined  the  new  club  recently  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  event  held  at  the  59  West  Club 
which  adjoins  the  restaurant  housing 
the  International  Press  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  two  share  kitchen  and  bar 
staff. 

All  club  members  receive  an  inter¬ 
national  press  card  printed  in  13  dif¬ 
ferent  languages — English,  Arabic, 
Chinese,  French,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Turkish  and  Urdu.  Other 
benefits  include  a  free  Visa  card;  a 
special  reduced  price  menu;  discount 
admission  to  seminars,  workshops 
and  other  programs;  reciprocal  mem¬ 
bership  with  other  press  clubs  world¬ 
wide,  and  opportunities  for  socializ¬ 
ing  and  networking  with  colleagues. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


No  changes  in  wake  of  sex  ring  story 

Columbia  Missourian  editor  says  student  was  never  in  danger 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

For  all  the  furor  it  aroused  on  cam¬ 
pus — and  the  interest  generated  by 
tabloid  tv  shows — the  story  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  journalism  student 
wrote  about  dancing  topless  as  part  of 
an  alleged  prostitution  ring  is  not 
likely  to  change  procedures  at  the 
student  newspaper,  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor  says. 

“As  I’ve  said  every  time  I’ve  had 
the  opportunity,  we  [at  the  Columbia 
Missourian]  always  have  provided 
reasonable  care  and  guidance  to  our 
photographers  and  reporters.  For  a 
long  time  we  have  had  a  formal  policy 
statement  to  help  people  protect 
themselves  when  there  might  be 
physical  danger,”  managing  editor 
George  Kennedy  said. 

A  university  provost’s  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Missourian  story  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  one  on  the  paper  acted 


improperly  in  reporting  the  story. 

However,  the  report,  ordered  by 
recently  resigned  university  Chan¬ 
cellor  Haskell  Monroe,  also  called  for 
the  Mizzou  School  of  Journalism  and 
other  schools  to  “provide  clear 
guidelines  for  both  faculty  and  stu¬ 


example,  we  regularly  send  students 
into  small  pens  with  1,500-pound 
bulls,”  he  said. 

Kennedy  added  that  in  his  nearly  18 
years  of  experience  at  the  paper  the 
only  serious  incidents  with  students 
were  two  separate  fatal  car  accidents 


A  university  provost’s  investigation  into  the 
Missourian  story  conciuded  that  no  one  on  the  paper 
acted  improperiy  in  reporting  the  story. 


dents  in  any  instances  in  which 
academic  assignments  might  place  in¬ 
dividuals  in  actual  or  potential  danger. 

Those  guidelines  are  probably 
more  appropriate  to  other  schools 
than  the  j-school,  Kennedy  said. 

“At  the  College  of  Veterinary,  for 


suffered  by  two  journalists  driving  to 
assignments. 

Any  suggestion  that  students  were 
endangered  by  coverage  of  the  sex 
ring  story,  Kennedy  said,  is  “sheer 
bullshit.” 

(See  CAMPUS  on  page  31) 


COLD  WEATHER 
ALERT! 

What  did  8()(), ()()()  homeowners  have 
in  common  during  the  winters  of 
1987-  90?  They  all  suffered  from  the 
mess  and  nuisance  of  frozen,  broken 
pipes.  The  good  news?  You  can  help 
your  readers  avoid  this  mess. 

Non-commercial  consumer 
information  stressing  what  people  can 
do  to  prevent  frozen  pipes  is  available 
FREE  Just  mail  us  the  form  below. 
Or,  if  you  need  information  about  any 
other  insurance-related  subject,  give 
us  a  call.  We  would  be  glad  to  help. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 

_ Press  release/general  information 

_ "Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We’ll  send  you 
quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 

_ Public  service  advertisements 

Name _ Newspaper _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Mail  to;  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001  (309)  766-2063 

State  Famt  Fire  and  Ca.sualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


\\4  \ 


William  Poliak 


James  Cutie 


Elise  Ross 


The  New  York  Times  has  announced  the  reorganization  of  its  business  operations  and  the  following  executive  appointments. 

WILLIAM  L.  POLLAK,  formerly  senior  vice  president,  circulation,  now  serves  as  executive  vice  president,  sales;  he  oversees  the 
newly  merged  circulation,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  operations. 

Reporting  to  Poliak  are  RICHARD  BROWN,  director,  sales  administration;  CARL  DAVIS,  sales  promotion  director;  ERICH  G. 
LINKER  JR.,  senior  vice  president,  advertising,  and  CHARLES  E.  SHELTON,  vice  president,  circulation. 

JAMES  A.  CUTIE,  formerly  vice  president,  marketing,  was  named  senior  vice  president,  marketing;  he  directs  the  Times' 
marketing  and  business  development  programs. 

Reporting  to  Cutie  are  STEVE  FRESHAAAN,  director  of  marketing;  HENRY  SCOTT,  director  of  planning;  JEANNE  SHANLEY, 
director  of  promotion  and  special  events,  and  DICK  STOCKTON,  director  of  special  products. 

ELISE  J.  ROSS,  formerly  senior  vice  president,  information  systems,  now  is  senior  vice  president,  systems  and  technology;  she 
oversees  the  newly  integrated  information  systems  and  technology-dominated  concerns  within  the  business  operation. 

Reporting  to  Ross  are  DAVID  APPLEBAUM,  group  director,  information  services;  LEE  BUCKLEY,  group  director,  finance  and 
planning;  RAYMOND  DOUGLAS,  prepress  and  gravure  director;  RICHARD  GILMAN,  deputy  director  of  systems  and 
technology;  JANE  GUTTMAN,  administration  director;  STEPHEN  LUCIANI,  information  technology  group  director,  and  GERRY 
McGRATH,  executive  director,  systems  operations. 

JOSEPH  M.  MULLEN,  formerly  executive  director,  production,  was  appointed  vice  president,  production;  he  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  paper's  delivery  functions,  now  operated  out  of  the  production  department. 

Reporting  to  Mullen  are  JAMES  FITZHENRY,  group  director,  press  and  mailroom  operations,  and  RICK  UELAND,  group 
director,  delivery. 

KAREN  MESSINEO,  formerly  controller,  now  is  vice  president,  controller,  and  supervises  the  newly  consolidated  financial 
functions  of  the  paper. 

Reporting  to  Messineo  are  PHYLLIS  CALVANO,  director,  financial  control;  LIAM  CARLOS,  group  director,  financial  services, 
and  CATHY  KORF,  director,  financial  planning. 

MICHAEL  KURTZ,  formerly  executive  director,  human  resources,  was  appointed  vice  president,  human  resources,  and 
oversees  the  newly  merged  labor  relations,  benefits,  training  and  employment  functions  at  the  paper. 

Reporting  to  Kurtz  is  DONNA  MIELE,  director,  human  resources,  who  Is  responsible  for  training  and  employment. 

JOHN  M.  O'BRIEN  and  RUSSELL  T.  LEWIS,  both  deputy  general  managers  reporting  to  Times  president  and  general 
manager  LANCE  R.  PRIMIS,  hove  both  been  given  the  additional  title  of  executive  vice  president. 

Reporting  to  O'Brien  is  RALPH  CHETCUTI,  executive  director,  operations. 


Nick  Ludington,  chief  of  Middle 
East  Services  for  the  Associated 
Press  based  in  Nicosia,  Cyprus,  has 
been  named  chief  correspondent  for 
the  AP’s  World  Services  operation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ludington  has  worked  for  the  AP  in 
Turkey,  Beirut,  Bucharest,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  including  the 
United  Nations. 

*  *  * 

Joann  Byrd,  executive  editor  of 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, ]o\m  the 
Washington  Post  as  its  ombudsman  in 
June,  succeeding  Richard  Har¬ 
wood. 

Previously,  Byrd  was  a  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  at  the  Herald  and 


a  reporter  and  assistant  editor  for  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

*  if  * 

Jeffry  L.  Perlman,  formerly  legal 
and  regulatory  affairs  director  for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  with  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Perlman  earlier  served  as  a  litiga¬ 
tion  attorney  with  a  New  York  law 
firm,  law  secretary  to  the  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  New  Jersey  and  assis¬ 
tant  district  attorney  in  Philadelphia. 

:|c  ;|c  4c 

John  McNamara,  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  and  foundation  rela¬ 


tions  and  research  at  the  U  niversity  of 
Hartford  in  Connecticut,  recently 
was  named  director  of  development 
for  Hartford’s  Camp  Courant,  a  free 
summer  day  camp  for  inner-city  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Hartford  Courant  an¬ 
nounced. 


Jonathan  Schell,  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  column  for  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York  Newsday 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  hired  as 
a  regular,  full-time  columnist  for 
the  papers;  and  Elaine  Ciulla 
Kamarck,  who  has  contributed  to 
both  papers,  was  named  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent. 
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The  following  editorial  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  announced  at  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Press. 

Maryjane  Briant,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/news,  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  succeeding 
Bob  Ebener,  who  recently  retired; 
Steve  Warren,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor,  now  serves  as  deputy  managing 
editor;  Mona  Moore,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor,  is  news  editor; 
Charles  Wray,  formerly  business 
editor,  has  assumed  the  position  of 
city  editor;  Kevin  Post,  formerly 
entertainment  editor,  is  business  edi¬ 
tor;  Carla  Linz,  formerly  an  associ¬ 
ate  editorial  page  editor,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Michael  Pollock,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned;  and  Jim  Perskie,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor,  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  editorial  page  editor. 

*  *  * 

The  following  appointments  have 
been  announced  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Richard  Kipling,  who  serves  as 
hiring  editor,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  role  of  director  for  the  paper’s 
Minority  Editorial  Training  Program, 
or  METPRO.  In  that  post  he  succeeds 
Alan  Acosta,  who  now  serves  as  an 
assistant  metropolitan  editor  on  the 
city  desk. 

Kipling  previously  worked  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  and  later  city  editor  for 
the  Times’  San  Diego  edition,  assis¬ 
tant  hiring  editor  at  the  Times  and  in 
editorial  posts  with  the  San  Diego 
Union,  the  journal  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  and  Politics  Today  magazine. 

Acosta  earlier  was  an  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor  for  the 
Times’  San  Gabriel  Valley  edition, 
assistant  metro  editor  of  the  Orange 
County  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
deputy  regional  editor  with  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  a  reporter  and 
bureau  chief  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

Kevin  Roderick,  formerly  a  state 
reporter  for  the  Times,  has  been 
named  an  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  state  desk. 

Roderick  earlier  worked  on  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  section,  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  writer,  in  the  city/county 
bureau  and  as  a  state  reporter  at  the 
Times. 

Robin  Abcarian,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  View  section,  now  writes  a  twice- 
weekly  lifestyle  column  for  the 
Times. 

Abcarian  has  worked  as  a  reporter 
and  columnist  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  fashion  editor  and 
lifestyle  columnist  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

David  Willman,  formerly  an 
investigative  reporter  for  the  Orange 


County  edition,  now  writes  about  the 
entertainment  industry  for  the  Times’ 
business  section. 

Willman  previously  covered  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics  and  technology,  and 
worked  in  the  Sacramento  and 
Washington  bureaus  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  and  worked  at 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Luksa  and  Phil  Rogers, 
formerly  sports  columnists  with  the 
defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald,  have 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Luksa,  who  before  joining  the  Times 
Herald  had  been  a  sportswriter  with 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  will 
concentrate  on  writing  a  regular  col¬ 
umn  and  feature  stories  and  working 
on  special  projects  at  the  Morning 
News;  Rogers,  who  has  worked  for 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  and  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
will  cover  Southwest  Conference 
basketball. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Anthony  Webb,  for¬ 
merly  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  Enterprises  in 
Naples,  Fla.,  recently  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Washington 
Times  Corp.  In  that  position,  he  over¬ 
sees  business  affairs  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  and  the  weekly  newsmaga¬ 
zine  Insight. 

Webb  previously  was  an  account 
executive,  distribution  marketing 
director,  special  projects  director  and 
advertising  director  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

^  ^  ^ 

Dan  Spencer,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  trade  journal  Kansas  City  Mar¬ 
keting  News,  is  the  new  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Times  Union. 

Spencer  has  worked  for  the 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Capital-Journal,  the 
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Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  and 
the  Trenton,  N.J. -based  Integrated 
Newspaper  Systems  International. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  A.  Henry,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 

Henry  is  a  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Reno,  Nev.,  Gazette-Journal 
and  assistant  national  editor  at  USA 
Today. 

*  *  * 

Monica  Lozano-Centanino,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily  La  Opinion  in  Los 
Angeles,  was  recently  named  editor 
of  the  newspaper. 

D:  *  * 

Scott  Little,  formerly  president 
of  the  Temecula,  Calif.-based  execu¬ 
tive  recruiting  firm  Sales  Consultants, 
has  been  named  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times  Advocate,  Escondido, 
Calif. 

Previously,  Little  was  a  sales  and 
general  executive  with  the  Ocean- 
side,  Calif.,  Blade-Citizen  and  served 
in  advertising  sales  and  management 
posts  at  the  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- 
Record,  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
and  the  Sacramento  Union. 

*  *  * 

Eva  T.  Gaffney,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Gazette,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  She  succeeds  Edgar  A. 
Gay  Jr.,  who  retires  from  that  post  in 
July  but  continues  as  chief  editorial 
writer  and  columnist. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 
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Ex-news  exec  says  law  professor  libeled  him 

Former  genera/  manager  of  the  defunct  Manteca  (Calif.) 
News  also  sues  S.F.  publisher  for  printing  court  paper  excerpts 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Bruce  Bnigmann,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  a  law  professor  and  the 
University  of  California  Regents  have 
been  sued  for  libel  in  connection  with 
the  abortive  move  to  establish  a  JOA 
in  Manteca,  Calif. 

The  suit,  filed  by  Allan  G.  Howells, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
defunct  Manteca  News,  charges  that 
Berkeley  law  professor  Stephen  R. 
Barnett  committed  libel  and  slander 
in  his  32-page  brief  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  opposing  the 
proposed  Manteca  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  weekly  News 
and  the  daily  Manteca  Bulletin. 


The  JOA,  which  would  have  been 
the  first  between  a  weekly  and  a  daily, 
had  been  recommended  by  Justice 
Department  lawyers  but  both  papers 
withdrew  their  applications  after  the 
News  folded  last  Aug.  21. 

In  his  suit,  Howells  alleges  that 
Barnett,  who  teaches  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California’s  prestigious  Boalt 
Hall  Law  School,  made  “untrue  and/ 
or  misleading  statements”  in  the 
brief,  including  an  accusation  that 
Howells  had  inflated  the  News’  oper¬ 
ating  losses  in  order  to  qualify  it  for 
a  JOA. 

Brugmann  is  accused  of  publishing 
Barnett’s  statement  and  sending  it  to 
“at  least  all  the  small  newspapers  in 
California.” 

UC’s  board  of  regents  is  named  in 
the  action  as  being  responsible  for 
Barnett’s  actions  as  an  employee  of 
the  university. 

Brugmann,  who  is  an  avowed  foe  of 
JOAs  and  actively  fought  the  Man¬ 
teca  merger,  denies,  however,  that 
the  Bay  Guardian  ever  printed  Bar¬ 
nett’s  full  brief. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Brugmann 
asserted  that  the  implication  of  How¬ 
ells’  suit  is  that  “when  publishers 


next  go  to  Justice  for  government 
JOA  license  to  monopolize  a  local 
market,  any  member  of  the  public  or 
the  press  that  challenges  it  may  be 
subject  to  libel  and  defamation  suits, 
any  time  during  or  after  the  JOA  pro¬ 
cess.” 

The  feisty  publisher  alleged  that 
when  the  alternative  Bay  Guardian 
published  its  first  story  about  the 
Manteca  JOA  in  1988,  Morris  News¬ 
papers  group,  owner  of  the  Bulletin, 
and  a  local  real  estate  developer 
threatened  the  paper  with  a  libel  suit. 

Brugmann  termed  Howells’  suit  an 
attack  “on  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  press  and  the  public”  and 
promised  a  “vigorous  and  sustained 
defense.” 


The  suit  raised  eyebrows  among 
media  lawyers,  some  of  whom  also 
expressed  concern  about  a  First 
Amendment  chill. 

Linda  Friedner,  a  staff  attorney  at 
the  Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  in 
New  York,  called  the  suit  “weird” 
and  “unusual  —  especially  since  the 
attorney  general  solicited  outside 
opinion  on  the  JOA.  I  think  there  are 
several  grounds  for  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  and  a  summary  judgment.  I  see 
Barnett’s  statement  as  fair  comment 
and  nothing  else.” 

Los  Angeles  attorney  Rex  G. 
Heinke,  who  represents  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  other  newspapers, 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  Barnett’s 
statement  was  “absolutely  privi¬ 
leged”  and  that  the  First  Amendment 
allows  petitions  to  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievance. 

“I  don’t  see  how  [Howells’]  claim 
will  survive,”  he  added. 

Stanford  law  professor  Marc  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  specializes  in  libel  law, 
agreed.  In  a  statement  to  the  Bay 
Guardian,  he  said,  “Federal  law 
grants  privilege  when  the  attorney 
general  calls  for  public  comment  on 
an  issue  of  national  importance. 


which  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  certainly  is.” 

Howells  claims  the  defendants 
caused  him  “severe  emotional  dis¬ 
tress,  nervousness,  depression  and 
anxiety,”  as  well  as  injuring  him  pro¬ 
fessionally.  He  seeks  unspecified 
general,  special  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages. 

In  addressing  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  Barnett  called  for  an  inquiry  of 
the  News’  stated  operating  expenses 
shortly  after  the  JOA  application  was 
filed.  He  said  the  newspaper’s 
expenses  jumped  from  $696,000  in 
fiscal  1988  to  $1,005,000  in  1989 
despite  a  40%  staff  reduction  and 
other  cuts  in  overhead. 

Barnett,  a  former  deputy  solicitor 
general  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
also  is  the  author  of  an  article,  “The 
JOA  Scam,”  in  the  November/ 
December  1991  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review. 

In  the  piece,  he  commented  that 
“while  JOAs  probably  have  ‘pre¬ 
served’  some  papers,  it’s  likely  that 
they  kill  more  competition,  and  more 
papers  than  they  save.  The  business 
of  getting  the  U.S.  attorney  general  to 
approve  a  new  JOA  has  become  a 
racket  of  manufactured  ‘failure.’  ” 


Rappin’  Rollie 

A  Newspaper  in  Education  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  has  had  tremendous  success 
bringing  his  message  of  readership  to 
area  school  children. 

“Rollie,”  the  Journal  mascot,  vis¬ 
ited  34  schools  encouraging  students 
to  “read  to  succeed”  with  his  rap 
music  message,  which  begins: 
“Dancing  Rollie  left  and  right/He 
helps  us  read,  he  helps  us  write./At 
school,  at  work,  at  home,  at  play,/ 
Learn  with  Rollie  every  day.” 

Rollie  is  a  larger-than-life  costume 
of  the  newspaper  worn  by  a  member 
of  the  circulation  staff.  Students  are 
challenged  to  read  at  least  one  article 
from  the  newspaper  each  day  for  a 
month,  and  those  who  do  are  sent 
certificates  of  achievement  and  have 
their  names  printed  in  an  ad  in  the 
Journal. 


Brugmann  termed  Howells’  suit  an  attack  “on  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  press  and  the  public” 
and  promised  a  “vigorous  and  sustained  defense.” 
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Final  union 
ousted  from 
Houston  Chronicle 

The  last  remaining  union  repre¬ 
senting  workers  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle  has  been  decertified. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  certified  the 
results  of  the  Dec.  13,  1991,  election 
in  which  pressroom  employees  voted 
89-63  to  oust  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  Union  Local  43.  The  union  had 
represented  pressroom  workers  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 

“The  Chronicle  is  very  pleased  and 
proud  that  these  employees  have 
made  this  decision,”  Chronicle  presi¬ 
dent  Gene  McDavid  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment.  “Voting  for  change  is  always 
difficult,  and  we  admire  and  respect 
those  who  supported  the  Chronicle  in 
this  election.” 

GCU  Local  43  was  the  last  of  six 
unions  decertified  at  the  market¬ 
leading  Houston  Chronicle  since 
1980. 

On  July  10,  1980,  the  Machinist 
Union  was  decertified.  Other  unions 
dropped  by  employees  in  decertifica¬ 
tion  elections  were  the  Houston 
Typographical  Union  (Oct.  9,  1985); 
Photoengravers  Union  (Dec.  5, 1985); 


Paperhandlers  Union  (Aug.  5,  1987); 
and  the  Mailers  Union  (May  3,  1989). 

“The  Chronicle,  once  40%  repre¬ 
sented  by  unions,  has  become  union- 
free  without  a  strike  or  work  stop¬ 
page.  This  exemplifies  the  confidence 
and  mutual  respect  the  Chronicle 
enjoys  with  their  employees,”  said 
Jack  Stanley,  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  Editor  c&  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  YearBook,  un¬ 
ions  represent  workers  at  the  rival 
Houston  Post  in  the  composing  room, 
mailroom  and  photoengraving. 

Buyouts  in 
Baltimore 

Although  the  number  was  down 
from  the  original  350  employees  who 
had  signed  for  voluntary  buyouts  at  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  total  294  who  did 
end  up  taking  the  offer  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  newspaper  had 
planned. 

Ironically,  the  Sun,  which  had 
hoped  100  employees  would  accept 
the  offer,  now  may  have  to  hire  addi¬ 
tional  staffers  to  replace  some  of 
those  who  will  be  leaving. 

The  buyout  plan  offered  workers 


severance  between  six  and  15  months’ 
pay  plus  health  benefits,  depending 
on  their  length  of  service. 

Special  counsel 
may  subpoena 
two  reporters 

The  reporters  who  first  broke  the 
news  about  Anita  Hill’s  charges  of 
sexual  harassment  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clarence  Thomas  may  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  the  special  counsel  hired 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  investigate  who 
leaked  that  information. 

According  to  published  reports,  the 
special  counsel  likely  will  subpoena 
Newsday  reporter  Timothy  Phelps 
and  National  Public  Radio  correspon¬ 
dent  Nina  Totenberg,  and  they  will 
probably  be  asked  to  identify  their 
sources. 

Phelps  and  Totenberg  both  have 
indicated  they  will  not  cooperate,  cit¬ 
ing  reporters’  rights  to  keep  their 
sources  confidential. 

The  Senate  voted  86-12  last 
October  to  appoint  the  special 
counsel,  who  will  investigate  the 
leaks  of  the  Thomas  allegations,  as 
well  as  the  source  of  confidential 
information  given  to  the  media  during 
the  Keating  Five  investigation. 


There^  still  time  to  enter 
The  Journalism 
Awards  Competition 

for  distinguished  service 
in  health  reporting 
sponsored  by  the 
American  Chiropractic 
Association,  Cash  prizes 
and  medallions  of  merit 
will  be  awarded 
for  category 
\  entries  in 
newspaper, 
magazine,  radio 
and  television. 


If  you  have  been  respKDnsible  for  a 
program  or  story  that  is  meritorious  in 
bringing  public  attention  to  the  health 
needs  of  our  nation... if  your  work 
has  served  to  motivate  your  commu¬ 
nity  to  a  better  under^nding  of  a 
health  problem... if  your  efforts  pro¬ 
moted  health  and  welfare,  your  story 
or  program  should  be  entered  in  this 
competition.  Enter  your  own  pro¬ 
gram  or  nominate  colleagues’  pro¬ 
grams  for  awards. 

Closing  date  for  1991 
competition  is  April  1,  1992 

For  Rules  and  Entry  forms, 
write  to: 

Journalism  Awards 

American  Chiropractic  Association 

1701  Clarendon  Blvd. 

Arlington,  VA  22209 

Plan  also  to  do  a  suitable  work 
for  the  calendar  year  1992 
and  enter  before  April,  1993 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


Layoffs  without  lawsuits 

Some  practical  pointers  for  employers 


By  Margaret  Blair  Soyster 

As  the  recession  continues  to  hit 
businesses  across  the  country,  em¬ 
ployers  are  increasingly  being  forced 
to  order  staff  reductions  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  controlling  expenses.  Media 
organizations  are  no  exceptions,  and 
newsrooms  have  not  been  spared. 

The  strategy  of  cutting  costs 
through  a  work-force  reduction  can 
backfire  completely  if  not  planned 
and  carried  out  with  an  understanding 
of  potential  legal  pitfalls.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  claims  of  discriminatory  dis¬ 
charge  are  commonplace  today. 
Older  workers,  who  often  have  more 
difficulty  finding  new  jobs  and  who 
frequently  have  been  long-time  em¬ 
ployees,  are  perhaps  the  most  likely 
to  sue. 


result  in  the  termination  of  valuable 
employees  and  the  retention  of  less 
productive  workers.  In  addition, 
seniority-based  layoffs  may  affect 
minorities  and  women  most  harshly 
since  they  often  are  among  the  newly 
hired. 

Another  approach  is  to  select 
employees  for  discharge  through  a 
lottery.  Since  this  technique  pre¬ 
cludes  any  opportunity  to  protect 
effective  employees,  it  works  best 
when  employee  performance  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  differentiate  and  most  jobs  are 
interchangeable. 

Identifyingjobs  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  terminating  all  employees 
in  those  positions  is  another  method 
of  accomplishing  staff  reduction.  In 
considering  a  job  elimination,  the 
focus  should  be  on  positions  and  func¬ 


Use  of  salary  levels  to  determine  which  employees 
to  let  go  In  a  work-force  reduction  Is  a  dangerous 
practice. 


As  a  consequence,  concern  about 
age  discrimination  is  essential  in  any 
layoff  situation.  In  addition,  layoffs  of 
a  certain  magnitude  may  require  60 
days’  advance  notice  to  affected 
employees. 

To  avoid  handing  out  pink  slips  and 
getting  troublesome  lawsuits  back  in 
exchange,  consideration  of  some 
basic  pointers  may  be  helpful. 

Deciding 

Devising  a  system  for  deciding 
which  employees  will  be  laid  off  is,  of 
course,  the  crux  of  any  reduction  in 
force.  There  is  no  foolproof  method, 
and  approaches  will  vary  from  em¬ 
ployer  to  employer. 

Perhaps  the  safest  way  to  reduce 
staff  is  to  do  layoffs  in  reverse  order  of 
seniority.  Actions  taken  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  bona  fide  seniority  sys¬ 
tem  will,  in  most  cases,  be  exempt 
from  challenge  under  anti-discrimina¬ 
tion  statutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  lay¬ 
offs  based  strictly  on  seniority  may 

(Blair  Soyster  is  a  partner  in  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells.  She 
specializes  in  media  employment  law.) 


tions  and  their  relative  importance  to 
the  company’s  work,  not  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employees  who  may  be  af¬ 
fected. 

Companies  opting  for  this  route 
should  be  prepared  to  articulate  a 
neutral  business  reason  for  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  eliminate  certain  jobs  and  not 
others.  Normally  a  court  will  accept  a 
company’s  business  decision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  restructuring  unless  there  is 
evidence  that  its  approach  was 
merely  a  pretext  for  unlawful  dis¬ 
crimination. 

The  most  common  means  of  decid¬ 
ing  who  should  be  laid  off  in  a  work¬ 
force  reduction  is  through  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  job  performance,  using  either 
an  existing  performance  evaluation 
system  or  a  review  undertaken  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
which  employees  are  most  expend¬ 
able.  The  job-related  areas  in  which 
employees  are  to  be  evaluated  should 
be  identified  and  the  standards  to  be 
used  in  making  evaluations  should  be 
clearly  communicated  to  the  evalua¬ 
tors. 

The  existence  of  written  guidelines 
for  use  in  making  performance 


appraisals  will  go  far  toward  dispel¬ 
ling  any  subsequent  suggestion  that 
layoff  decisions  were  based  on 
unguided  opinion  or  capricious  judg¬ 
ment. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  the 
accuracy  and  fairness  of  all  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisals.  Providing  employ¬ 
ees  with  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
respond  to  their  appraisals  before  any 
final  action  is  taken  can  be  a  helpful 
safeguard  against  arbitrary  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluations. 

Another  possibility  is  having  all 
evaluations  reviewed  by  at  least  one 
other  person.  To  the  extent  that  the 
assessment  process  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  consistent  and  a 
systematic  way,  it  will  be  helpful  in 
avoiding  claims  that  discrimination 
was  at  work. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  temptation  to 
target  comparatively  highly  paid 
employees  for  layoff  in  order  to  max¬ 
imize  the  cost  savings.  Use  of  salary 
levels  to  determine  which  employees 
to  let  go  in  a  work-force  reduction  is  a 
dangerous  practice.  Given  the  corre¬ 
lation  betweeen  age  and  higher  sal¬ 
ary,  several  courts  have  held  that  the 
salary  savings  which  can  be  realized 
by  replacing  older  employees  with 
younger,  lower  salaried  employees 
does  not  qualify  as  a  legitimate,  non- 
discriminatory  justification. 

In  fact,  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  has  taken  the 
position  that  differentiations  based 
upon  the  average  cost  of  employing 
older  workers  as  a  group  is  unlawful, 
except  with  respect  to  certain  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  plans. 

Whatever  approach  or  combination 
of  approaches  is  used  to  select 
employees  for  layoff,  it  is  important 
that  the  selection  criteria  be  known  to 
decision  makers  and  followed 
closely.  Courts  have  inferred  dis¬ 
crimination  where  employers  did  not 
adhere  to  their  reduction  in  force  pol¬ 
icy  and  managers  making  layoff  deci¬ 
sions  were  unaware  of  the  policy. 

It  is  also  important,  before  any 
decisions  are  made  final,  to  review 
the  results  of  the  proposed  layoff  to 
see  if  any  “protected  group’’  will  be 
disproportionately  affected.  If  it 
appears  that  any  group  will  be  hit 
unexpectedly  hard,  the  process 
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should  be  carefully  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  improper  factors  such  as 
age,  sex,  race,  etc.,  were  not  at  play. 
In  some  circumstances,  adjustments 
may  be  appropriate. 

Communications  are  key 
Common  sense  indicates  that  dis¬ 
charged  employees  who  feel  they 
have  been  treated  unfairly  or  without 
dignity  are  the  ones  who  will  be  most 
likely  to  sue.  A  reduction  in  force  is  a 
difficult,  wrenching  process,  but 
through  attention  to  the  need  for 
thoughtful,  compassionate  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  affected  employees,  it 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  way  which 
will  not  create  angry,  vindictive 
potential  plaintiffs. 

Before  any  company  embarks  on  a 
work-force  reduction  to  cut  costs, 
every  employee  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  economic  pressures 
which  require  the  layoffs  and  the 
alternative  measures  which  have 
been  taken  or  considered. 

The  process  by  which  employees 
have  been  selected  for  layoff  should 
be  painstakingly  explained  so  that 
employees  understand  the  care  which 
was  taken  in  making  decisions  and 
realize  that  they  have  been  given  full 
and  fair  consideration. 

Finally,  terminated  employees 
should  receive  complete  and  straight¬ 
forward  information  concerning  the 
financial  terms  of  finding  a  new  job. 
To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
generous  with  the  departing  employ¬ 
ees,  obviously  it  cushions  the  blow 
and  reduces  the  level  of  antagonism. 

Severance  benefits 

It  is  increasingly  common  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  types  of  terminations 
for  employers  to  offer  enhanced 
severance  benefits  in  exchange  for  a 
general  release  of  all  claims,  including 
claims  relating  to  the  termination. 

In  order  for  such  a  release  to  be 
valid  and  enforceable,  however,  an 
employer  must  have  given  the 
employee  something  beyond  that  to 
which  the  employee  would  otherwise 
have  been  entitled — e.g.,  additional 
severance  pay,  outplacement  ser¬ 
vices,  etc. — and  the  employee  must 
have  made  a  voluntary  and  knowing 
waiver  of  rights.  Releases  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  routinely  been 
upheld  by  courts  and  are  often  a  cost- 
effective  device  for  employers. 

One  proviso  is  now  required.  In  the 
Older  Workers  Benefit  Protection 
Act  passed  last  year.  Congress  speci¬ 
fied  certain  minimum  standards 
which  must  be  met  before  a  release 
will  be  considered  an  effective  waiver 
of  age  discrimination  claims.  Legal 
advice  in  preparing  an  enforceable 
waiver  is  recommended  since  the 
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opportunities  for  technical  defects  are 
numerous. 

Plant  closing  law 

A  layoff  strategy  must  also  take  the 
federal  “plant  closing”  law  into 
account.  That  law  requires  that  com¬ 
panies  with  100  or  more  employees 
must  give  affected  employees,  or 
their  union  representatives,  60  days’ 
advance  notice  of  anticipated  closings 
or  layoffs  if  the  closing  or  layoffs  will 
cause  certain  specified  large  numbers 
of  employees  to  lose  their  jobs  within 
a  90-day  period.  Failure  to  provide 
the  required  notice  may  result  in  lia¬ 
bility  for  salary  and  benefits  for  up  to 
60  days. 

Layoffs  without  lawsuits  are  possi¬ 
ble,  but  they  require  careful  advance 
planning  and  implementation,  well- 
crafted  communications  to  employ¬ 
ees,  and  perhaps  a  call  to  your  favor¬ 
ite  lawyer. 


Newspapers 
donate  to 
new  ad  group 

Newspaper  Marketing  Incorpo¬ 
rated  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  recently  made 
an  advertising  industry  goodwill  ges¬ 
ture:  a  donation  of  $15,000  to  the 
Council  for  Commercial  Freedom. 

Formed  to  increase  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  advertising  free¬ 
doms,  the  council’s  members  include 
the  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  American 
Newspaper  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Newspaper  Marketing  In¬ 
corporated. 

The  group  wants  to  raise  $200,000 
to  develop  a  program  that  would  edu¬ 
cate  legislators,  regulators  and  the 
general  public  on  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  society  and  to  the  economy. 

According  to  CCF  members,  the 
advertising  industry  is  faced  with  an 
array  of  public  affairs  issues  that 
could  adversely  affect  business  and 
the  newspapers’  bottom  lines. 

Among  the  problems  identified  by 
the  council  are  state  ad  taxes,  possi¬ 
ble  bans  or  curbs  on  tobacco  and  alco¬ 
hol  advertising,  and  criticism  from 
legislators  about  ads  that  are  critical 
of  politicians. 

The  ad  campaign  will  be  designed 
to  enable  the  advertising  industry  to 
build  a  coalition  of  interests,  from 
advertising  agencies  to  businesses 
that  advertise,  legislators  and  the 
public,  that  share  the  need  to  support 
advertising. 


Louis  Harris 
forms  new  firm 

Louis  Harris,  whose  name  became 
familiar  among  public  opinion  polls 
in  the  1970s,  is  leaving  the  polling  firm 
he  started  and  named  for  himself. 

Harris,  71,  has  resigned  as  CEO  of 
Louis  Harris  &  Associates  to  form  a 
new  polling  company,  LH  Research, 
with  Robert  F.  Wagner  Jr.,  his  former 
polling  associate  and  former  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  presi¬ 
dent. 

According  to  an  agreement  with 
Gannett  Co.,  which  owns  Louis  Har¬ 
ris  &  Associates,  LH  Research  will  be 
allowed  to  use  the  phrase  “surveys  by 
Louis  Harris.” 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette 
acquired  Louis  Harris  &  Associates 
in  1%9  and  sold  it  to  Gannett  in  1975. 

Gannett  has  named  Humphrey 
Taylor  to  replace  Harris  as  CEO.  The 
former  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  will  keep  the  title  of  president. 

Southam  acquires 
remainder  of  Equity 

Southam  Inc.  has  acquired  the 
remaining  45%  of  Equity  Value  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.  that  it  did  not  already  own. 

Through  its  information  and  tech¬ 
nology  group,  Southam  last  August 
bought  a  55%  stake  in  the  company. 

EVS  provides  advice  to  private  and 
professional  investors  and  publishes  a 
monthly  guide  to  equity  investments 
in  300  Canadian  companies. 

Southam  plans  to  expand  EVS’s 
subscriber  base. 

Supreme  Court 
seeks  opinions 

As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  begins 
the  second  year  of  Project  Hermes,  its 
electronic  transmission  of  Court 
opinions  and  orders,  it  is  seeking 
comments  from  those  interested  in 
the  program  about  its  usefulness  and 
accessibility,  including  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvement  or  restructur¬ 
ing.  Comments  are  due  by  Feb.  14. 

Poii  partners 

A  partnership  featuring  USA 
Today,  Cable  News  Network  and  the 
Gallup  Organization  will  produce  a 
series  of  polls  for  the  1992  election 
that  will  go  beyond  the  traditional 
“horse  race”  polls  of  who’s  ahead — 
although  that  will  be  done  as  well — to 
examine  the  mood  of  the  electorate. 


NEWS/TECH 

USA  Today  goes  extra  mile  to  cover  Olympics 


By  Matt  Fults 

Beginning  with  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  in  Albertville,  France,  and  later 
in  the  year  for  the  summer  games 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  USA  Today 
reporters,  photographers  and  editors 
will  be  invading  Europe,  armed  with 
the  paper’s  own  high-tech  equipment. 

According  to  USA  Today  Olympic 
editor  Janice  Lloyd,  the  paper  will 
publish  a  daily  16-page  bonus  section, 
a  supplement  to  the  regular  four  sec¬ 
tions  that  is  devoted  solely  to 
Olympic  coverage. 

“In  1988  we  started  something  that 
we  feel  gives  USA  Today  the  best 
Olympic  coverage.  Every  day,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  we  will  have  a 
fifth  section,”  said  Lloyd. 

The  Olympic  editor  position  was 
created  in  1988  and  filled  by  John  X. 
Miller,  who  since  has  moved  on  to 
another  position  with  the  Gannett  Co. 
Lloyd  was  offered  the  position  last 
summer. 

A  University  of  Delaware  graduate 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  USA 
Today  in  1982,  Lloyd  was  cover  story 
editor  before  accepting  the  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  She  may  be  the  only  full-time 
Olympic  editor  anywhere. 

“My  past  experience  includes 
working  and  helping  plan  special  sec¬ 
tions.  My  first  job  out  of  college  was 
covering  high  school  and  college 
sports,  and  I’ve  been  at  it  ever  since,” 
Lloyd  said. 

USA  Today  is  not  sending  just 
reporters  with  laptop  computers  and 
photographers  armed  with  a  variety 
of  cameras  and  lenses.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  enough  equipment  to  set  up  their 
own  newsroom. 

“For  Albertville,  USA  Today  will 
be  sending  32  people  altogether.  We 
will  take  an  editing  system  and  I  will 
have  four  editors  with  me,”  Lloyd 
said. 

“We  will  be  able  to  do  anything  in 
France  we  can  do  here,  such  as  access 
the  wire  services.  In  addition  to  that, 
our  eight  reporters  will  each  have  a 
Toshiba  laptop  .  .  .  will  be  able  to  file 
their  stories  from  the  venues 
and  .  .  .  access  USA  Today’s  com¬ 
puter  system.” 

Eight  photographers  will  be  on 
hand.  Remaining  personnel  bound  for 
Albertville  include  USA  Today 
executives. 

As  yet,  the  exact  number  of  people 


(Fults  is  a  sports  editor  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.) 


USA  Today  will  send  to  Barcelona  is 
unknown,  but  Lloyd  says  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  much  larger.  An  office  will 
be  set  up  in  the  media  center  where 
USA  Today  will  have  its  own  high- 
tech  equipment,  including  a  state-of- 
the-art  electronic  darkroom. 

“Other  than  the  normal  equipment, 
meaning  cameras  and  lenses,  we’ll  be 
taking  everything  under  the  sun,” 
said  Frank  Folwell,  the  paper’s  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  photography.  “We’ll 
be  taking  our  own  photo  transmitters, 
which  we  bought  from  the  Associated 
Press.  We  are  also  taking  an  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  to  Barcelona, 
which  .  .  .  will  allow  us  to  call  up  pic- 


A  collaboration  of  the  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  of  Barcelona 
and  Hayward,  Calif.-based  Friden 
Alcatel,  the  office  mailroom  products 
division  of  Alcatel  N.V.,  has  created 
a  database  for  the  Summer  Olympics 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  a  global  net¬ 
work  of  access. 

The  organizing  committee  supplied 
the  information  and  Alcatel  invested 
$21  million  to  provide  the  network 
and  technical  expertise.  The  database 
is  available  to  3,600 journalists  world¬ 
wide. 

Media  on  five  continents  will  be 
able  to  access  eight  database  sections 
for  information  about  the  Olympic 
movement,  the  history  of  the  Games 
and  1992  Olympic  stars,  and  about 
Barcelona  (two  sections),  Catalonia 
and  Spain.  Users  can  gain  direct 
access  to  particular  items  within  sec¬ 
tions.  General  news  bulletins  about 
Spain  and  specific  items  about  the 
Games  are  also  on  line  daily.  The 
“Alcatel  Project,”  which  began  in 
1990,  concludes  when  the  Games 
commence. 

Users  can  access  the  database 
through  a  modem-equipped  laptop 
computer  on  loan  from  Alcatel 
(loaded  with  Word  Perfect  word  pro¬ 
cessing).  They  pay  only  for  a  local  call 
connecting  them  to  the  network.  Time 
used  is  free;  24-hour  technical  sup¬ 
port  is  available.  Texts  are  provided 
in  Catalan,  Spanish,  French  and 
English.  Through  the  network’s  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  users  can  address  specific 
questions  to  the  Barcelona  92  Project 
Press  Team. 


tures  and  look  at  them  on  a  computer 
screen. 

“This  will  be  just  like  our  own  little 
photo  bureau,”  Folwell  continued. 
“Previously,  we  processed  our  own 
film,  but  this  year  we  have  struck  a 
deal  with  Kodak  and  they  will  process 
it  for  us.  We  will  also  have  electronic 
cameras,  which  don't  use  film.” 

USA  Today  will  pack  everything 
and  hire  a  company  to  ship  it  overseas 
and  have  it  processed  thr(  xgh  cus¬ 
toms  roughly  two  weeks  before  the 
Olympics  begin,  but,  Folwell  said,  it 
will  take  only  a  couple  of  days  to  set 
up  the  equipment. 

Just  like  the  editorial  staff,  the  pho¬ 
tography  department  will  not  be  as 
elaborate  in  Albertville  as  in  Barce¬ 
lona. 

“We  will  be  taking  fewer  things  to 
Albertville.  For  example,  we  will  not 
have  the  electronic  darkroom.  Tech¬ 
nically,  it’s  not  quite  ready,”  Folwell 
said. 

By  taking  along  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  using  eight  photographers, 
Folwell  said,  the  paper  will  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  “We  are  looking 
very  closely  at  expenses.  We  will  be 
trying  to  do  more  with  less.” 

Facing  what  could  prove  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  cultural  barriers,  USA  Today  has 
sent  management  teams  overseas  to 
“scout”  the  territory. 

Lloyd,  who  is  studying  French  and 
will  soon  move  to  her  Spanish  tapes, 
said  she  is  encouraging  all  staffers  to 
study  French  and  Spanish.  “We  don't 
require  our  sportswriters  to  know  a 
second  language.” 

She  added,  “When  planning  space 
abroad,  we  get  local  college  students 
to  help  us  out  with  the  little  details 
and  daily  routines.  This  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  project.  We  have  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  paying  attention  to  the  smallest  of 
details.” 


Canon  U.S.A.  Inc.  renewed  its 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  tour  of  the 
Contact  Press  Images  photography 
exhibit,  “Photojournalism  Since 
Vietnam.”  The  audiovisual  show 
chronicles  15  years  of  history-making 
events  in  150  prize-winning  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Besides  the  exhibit,  each  program 
includes  a  workshop  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  featuring  prominent  photo¬ 
journalists  and  picture  editors. 


Alcatel  offers 
Olympics  database 


Canon  sponsors 
photo  exhibit 
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Rogers  named 
Baseview  CEO 

Don  Rogers  has  been  named  chief 
executive  officer  at  Baseview  Prod¬ 
ucts  Inc.,  which  recently  moved  from 
Dexter,  Mich.,  to  nearby  Ann  Arbor. 

Rogers  began  handling  Baseview’ s 
business  operations  last  August  in 
preparation  for  the  move  and  planned 
expansion.  The  company  said  it  has 
experienced  growth  in  sales  of  its 
Macintosh-based  publishing  systems 
despite  the  recession,  and,  since 
Rogers  joined,  has  almost  doubled  its 
staff. 

Baseview  president  Jim  Meyer  said 
Rogers  was  selected  for  the  job 
because  he  and  co-owner  Dave 
Luther  “wanted  to  devote  more  time 
to  product  development.”  Rogers 
was  a  colleague  of  both  Luther  and 
Baseview  sales  manager  A1  Geist 
when  they  worked  together  at  Com- 
putype  in  the  1970s. 

Rogers’  management  of  companies 
in  the  electronic  publishing  industry 
dates  from  the  early  1960s.  He  pio¬ 
neered  development  of  typesetting 
keyboards.  In  the  1970s  he  ran  Com- 


putype  and  its  Harris  Corp.  subsid¬ 
iary.  Since  1978  Rogers  has  run  his 
own  software  development  firm, 
Deucalion  Resources  Group.  Its  proj¬ 
ects  include  development  of  AM 
Varityper’s  Epic  system  and,  with 
CText,  the  Tomahawk  composition 
and  editing  system. 

Baseview  has  expanded  its  mar¬ 
keting  into  Latin  America  and  the 
U.K.  through  agreements  with  dis¬ 
tributors  based  in  Mexico  and 
England.  New  products  on  the  way 
include  the  QTools  and  QEdit  Quark 
XTensions  and  a  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  program. 

The  move  puts  the  company  near 
several  other  electronic  publishing 
firms  in  Ann  Arbor,  where  it  is  housed 
in  a  restored  1885  mansion  at  538  No. 
Division  St.  (313/662-5800)  with  con¬ 
siderably  more  floor  space  than  its 
previous  location. 

Agfa-Presstek  pact 

Agfa  Corp.  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Presstek  Inc.  to  manufac¬ 
ture  dry  offset  printing  plates  for  use 
with  Presstek’s  Direct  Imaging  tech¬ 
nology.  Presstek  will  initially  distrib¬ 


ute  the  plate  under  the  Agfa  name. 

Agfa  will  supply  the  plates  for  use 
with  Heidelberg’s  GTO-DI  Multi¬ 
color  Direct  Imaging  press,  which 
accepts  digital  color  pages  from  vari¬ 
ous  color  electronic  prepress  sys¬ 
tems.  Dry  offset  plates  are  imaged  on 
press  using  Presstek’s  proprietary 
spark  discharge  technology.  No  plate 
processing  is  required. 

Color  plates  can  be  imaged  simulta¬ 
neously  and  in  register.  The  plates 
print  without  dampener  and  asso¬ 
ciated  ink-water  adjustment.  A  com¬ 
puter  console  automatically  calcu¬ 
lates  ink  coverage  and  adjusts  ink  set¬ 
tings  for  each  printing  unit. 

XKron  installs 
first  486  Schooner 

Ann  Arbor-based  Xitron  Inc. 
announced  the  first  installation  of  its 
486  Schooner  film  imaging  system  at 
the  Elyria,  Ohio,  Chronicle-Telegram. 

The  new  film  recorder  joins  two 
Xitron  486  Clipper  plain-paper 
imagesetters  at  the  newspaper,  which 
will  use  the  Schooner  with  its  AP- 
Leaf  Picture  Desk. 


Are  We  Building  A  Stacker  For  You? 


Every  day,  newspapers  around  the  world  count  on  the  Quipp 
quality  built  into  every  Model  300  Stacker. 

From  friendly  touch  screen  controls  to  the  dual  stacking  tech¬ 
nique  and  advanced  electronics,  every  Quipp  Model  300  Stacker 
is  rigorously  tested  to  guarantee  it  meets  your  production  needs. 
Run  after  run. 

»  If  you  want  the  very  best,  call  your  Quipp  Salesman  today 
and  ask  for  a  Model  300  Stacker.  We'll  build  one  for  you.  - 


For  Information  Contact: 

Quipp  Systems,  Inc. 

Phone  (305)  623-8700 
Fax  (305)  623-0980 

GA  (404)  590-7267  munn 
NY  (718)  946-7961 
OH  (216)  892-1162  ^ 

WA  (206)  574-2868 
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DISC  posts  ’91 
system  sales 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
posted  a  variety  of  1991  system  sales 
to  29  customers  through  October. 

Among  the  largest  packages  were 
editorial,  classified,  graphics,  and 
editorial/classified  pagination  for  the 
Daily  News,  Ft.  Walton,  Fla.,  Daily 
News,  Jacksonville,  N.C.,  News- 
Herald,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  Odessa 
(Texas)  American,  Lima  (Ohio)  News 
and  the  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn. 

In  Colorado,  the  Longmont  Daily 
Times-Call  and  Loveland  Daily 
Reporter-Herald  ordered  editorial, 
classified,  display  ad,  graphics,  ad 
dummy  and  editorial/classified  pagi¬ 
nation.  Vance  Publishing,  Overland 
Park,  Kan.,  ordered  editorial,  dis¬ 
play  ad,  graphics  and  classified  pagi¬ 
nation.  Editorial-and-ad  packages 
also  went  into  the  Times  Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  West  Central  Tribune, 
Willmar,  Minn.,  and  the  Daily  Times- 
News,  Burlington,  N.C. 

Ad  system  installations  (classified 
and/or  display  ad/graphics  products, 
some  with  classified  pagination  and 
ad  dummying)  were  at  the  Aiken 
(S.C.)  Standard,  Auburn  (Calif.) 
Journal,  Fargo,  N.D.  Forum,  Ft. 
Pierce,  Fla.  News  Tribune,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.  Times  Herald,  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  American  News,  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald,  Pocono  Record, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  Bonnie  Buy’rr, 
Geneva,  III. 

Auburn  also  received  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  interface,  as  did  the  Salem,  Ore. 
Statesman-Journal  (with  graphics) 
and  the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun. 

Newsroom  systems  (editorial  and/ 
or  pagination)  were  sold  to  the  Daily 
Star,  Oneonta,  N.Y.,  Daily  Variety, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  Record 
Searchlight,  Redding,  Calif,  (with 
graphics).  A  graphics  product  was 
also  supplied  to  the  News  Tribune, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

First  AP  photo 
is  last  over 
analog  mainline 

The  last  two  AP  newsphotos  moved 
over  the  wire  service’s  analog  main¬ 
line  were  transmitted  to  members 
Jan.  6.  The  final  transmission, 
“NY21 ,”  was  a  rerun  of  the  AP’s  first 
photo,  moved  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1935. 

Member  newspapers  not  yet  re¬ 
ceiving  PhotoStream  digital  transmis¬ 


sions  will  continue  to  receive  the 
complete  analog  AP  Photo  report 
from  regional  hub  bureaus.  The  AP 
said  its  members  will  not  miss  any 
mainline  photos,  even  though  the 
mainline  connecting  AP’s  hub  bu¬ 
reaus  is  no  longer  in  use.  AP  Photo 
hubs  now  receive  photos  digitally  via 
PhotoStream. 

AP  adds  selector 
codes  to  DataStream 
financial  fixtures 

In  December  the  Associated  Press 
began  giving  unique  selector  codes  to 
financial  fixtures  moving  on  Data¬ 
Stream  to  give  it  finer  control  over 
selective  fixture  delivery. 

It  said  that  while  the  codes  should 
not  affect  the  way  member  systems 
handle  wire  copy,  “they  can  give 
members  better  control  of  routing  and 
handling  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  AP  said  the  codes,  used  on 
fixtures  with  “f,”  “p,”  and  “b”  ser¬ 
vice  designators,  may  enable  mem¬ 
bers  to  program  systems  to  automate 
formatting  and  typesetting.  It  said 
other  benefits  include  faster  arrival 
over  DataStream,  simplified  retrans¬ 
mission  and  the  ability  for  AP  to  stan¬ 
dardize  and  document  handling  of  fix¬ 
tures. 

Linotype  links 
with  XPress 

Quark  Inc.  and  Linotype-Hell  AG 
entered  a  10-year  agreement  to  jointly 
develop  an  XTension  linking  Quark¬ 
XPress  desktop  publishing  software 
to  ChromaCom  image  processing  sys¬ 
tems  by  translating  QuarkXPress 
internal  language  into  the  Chroma¬ 
Com  command  language  via  user- 
friendly  interface.  Availability  was 
expected  in  February. 

Linotype-Hell  also  announced 
availability  of  the  DCMac  interface 
connecting  installed  Hell  scanners  to 
the  Macintosh,  enabling  the  scanners 
to  provide  input  to  PostScript  color 
systems.  Current  users  of  CP340, 
CP341,  DC350  and  C399ER  equip¬ 
ment  and  purchasers  of  resold  units 
can  now  interface  with  Mac  and  Post¬ 
Script  laser  imagesetter-based  sys¬ 
tems.  Linotype-Hell  said  it  will 
remarket  used  Hell  scanners  with  the 
DCMac  interface  for  those  who  want 
to  bring  high-resolution  scans  into  a 
desktop  environment. 


Ohio  daily  buys 
two  GMA  inserters 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  Southborough,  Mass.,  announced 
the  sale  of  two  GMA  SLS  1000  Inte¬ 
grated  Inserting  Systems  to  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 

The  inserters  will  be  initially  con¬ 
figured  with  nine  hoppers  each, 
upgradable  to  40  hoppers.  The  order 
also  includes  GMA’s  News-Grip 
single  gripper  conveyor,  the  com¬ 
puterized  Package  Monitoring  Sys¬ 
tem  and  a  production  management 
reporting  system.  Installation  is 
scheduled  for  March. 


Dow  Jones  Information  Services 
increased  the  transmission  speed  of 
the  “Broadtape”  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  in  early  January. 

The  95-year-old  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  service  has  increased  its 
transmission  rate  from  about  30  char¬ 
acters  to  about  900  characters  per 
second,  allowing  an  entire  story  to 
move  in  a  one-second  burst. 

The  higher  speed  will  also  move 
more  information.  The  company  also 
announded  that  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  is  expanding  its  reporting  and 
editing  staffs. 


Routing  Technology  Software  Inc., 
Vienna,  Va.,  has  released  version  6.0 
of  its  Roadshow  vehicle  routing  and 
scheduling  system.  The  new  ver¬ 
sion  resulted  from  users’  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Status  monitoring  allows  vehicle 
repositioning  and  corresponding  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure  updates  for  all 
stops  so  that  customers  can  be  noti¬ 
fied  or  deliveries  resequenced.  Redis¬ 
patching  produces  routes  with  multi¬ 
ple  return  trips  to  the  depot  for  re¬ 
loading  and  computes  rearrival  times 
and  load  staging.  Other  new  features 
include  up  to  five-day  routes  and 
multiple-week  delivery  cycles. 

The  new  release  handles  larger 
routing  problems  than  earlier  ver¬ 
sions,  effectively  using  up  to  I6MB  of 
memory  to  quickly  route  more  than 
4,600  vehicle  stops,  according  to 
RTSI. 


Dow  Jones  speeds 
news  service 


RTSI  releases 
Roadshow  upgrade 
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Description  of  bomb 
draws  readers’  ire 

Some  readers  thought  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee’s 
description  of  a  bomb  mailed  to  California  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson  was  too  detailed,  but  ombudsman  Art  Nauman 
disagreed. 

The  bomb,  which  came  to  the  attention  of  authorities 
through  an  anonymous  tip  to  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  was  intercepted  and  defused  without  doing  any 
harm. 

What  rankled  readers,  Nauman  wrote,  was  that,  while 
the  Bee  noted  that  police  and  the  governor’s  office  were 
“tight-lipped”  about  the  bomb  to  avoid  a  copy-cat  crime, 
the  newspaper  provided  various  details  of  the  device, 
which  came  disguised  as  a  package. 

The  story  described  the  approximate  size  and  shape  of 
the  parcel,  disclosed  that  it  did  not  tick,  contained  no 
dynamite,  had  a  spring-loaded  lid,  and  was  stuffed  with 
“explosive  powder”  and  small  rocks. 

One  reader,  Nauman  revealed,  said,  “Geez,  here  the 
cops  are  worried  about  copy-cat  bombers  and  then  you 
blithely  print  it  anyway.” 

Nauman  conceded  the  reader  had  a  point  but  said  he 
could  not  fault  the  reportage,  adding:  “That  a  bomb  made 
it  into  the  Capitol  is  darn  serious  business  and  demands 
full  coverage  and  follow-up  attention.  Such  media  atten¬ 
tion,  I’d  guess,  could  very  well  prod  officials  into  installing 
better  security  measures. 

“Were  the  details  too  detailed?  Well,  1  could  be  wrong 
because  I’m  not  a  bomb-maker  or  chemistry  whiz,  but  I 
doubt  even  a  dedicated  would-be  copycat  could  build  one 
based  on  the  Bee’s  description.” 

Trib  joins  Knight  fund 
in  sponsoring  center 

The  Robert  R.  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation  has 
teamed  up  with  the  Knight  Foundation  to  finance  the 
Newspaper  Management  Center  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

Each  foundation  approved  $657,000  grants,  giving  the 
school  $1.3  million  to  fund  operations  through  August 
1994. 

Knight  Foundation’s  $2  million  grant  in  1989  founded 
the  center,  ajoint  venture  between  Northwestern’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management.  It  provides  research  and  training  in  newspa¬ 
per  management. 

Judge  upholds  Bingham  prenuptual 

A  Louisville,  Ky.,  judge  has  upheld  Sallie  Bingham’s 
prenuptual  agreement  and  exempted  the  heiress  to  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  publishing  fortune  from  having 
to  support  her  former  husband. 

Former  spouse  Tim  Peters  had  sued  claiming  the  1983 
prenuptual  agreement  was  misleading  and  should  be 
changed.  It  was  signed  before  the  Bingham  family  sold  the 
newspaper,  giving  Sallie  Bingham  $64  million. 

Peters,  a  contractor  and  real  estate  developer,  argued 
that  Sallie  Bingham  was  worih  a  lot  more  than  the  agree¬ 
ment  indicated  and  that  he  should  get  support  payments 
because  the  marriage  hurt  his  business. 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  reported  that  Circuit 
Judge  William  Shobe’s  27-page  ruling  cited  “uncontra¬ 
dicted  evidence”  that  Peters  married  Bingham  for  her 
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money  and  stayed  married  “because  of  the  material  bene¬ 
fits  that  the  relationship  conferred.” 

In  his  ruling,  stemming  from  a  four-day  trial  last  year, 
Shobe  awarded  Peters  a  $500,000  Key  West,  Fla.,  home, 
with  $360,000  mortgage,  given  as  a  gift;  $40,000  in  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees;  and  $139,000,  equivalent  to  10%  of  the  value  of 
Bingham’s  farm. 

Bingham’s  attorney  hailed  the  ruling  as  “an  extremely 
fair  decision.” 

Herald  Leader  reporter  Glenn  Rutherford  called  the 
trial  a  media  event,  featuring  sensational  accusations  of 
adultery,  deception,  and  violence. 

About  Awards 


Business  of  the  Year.  The  weekly  Falls  Church  (Va.) 
News-Press  was  voted  the  Business  of  the  Year  for  1992 
by  the  City  Council  of  Falls  Church,  Va. 
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Study  of  Accuracy  in  Local  News 
Stories  of  Three  Dailies"  from  a  l%7 
Journalism  Quarterly,  it  is  suggested 
that  sources  may  have  forgotten  what 
they  said.  “This  is  especially  true 
with  quotations.  Upon  reflection,  a 
person  may  wish  he  had  not  said 
something,  or  had  said  it  differently.” 
There  is  evidence  on  both  sides,  how¬ 
ever. 

In  my  own  study,  I  was  able  to  talk 
with  six  sources  who  had  been  quoted 
and  for  whom  1  had  tapes  of  what  they 
had  said.  In  this  admittedly  small 
sample,  if  they  said  they  were  mis¬ 
quoted,  they  were  correct.  However, 
most  of  the  time,  they  did  not  notice 
minor  changes  if  there  were  no 
change  in  meaning. 

On  the  other  side,  research  on 
speech  errors  suggest  that  often 
speakers  are  unaware  of  their  mis¬ 
takes.  Stephen  Pinker,  discussing 
what  he  calls  “Haigspeak,”  (named 
after  Alexander  Haig,  who  became 
infamous  for  his  creative  usages  such 
as  “Let  me  caveat  that”)  reports  that 
similar  kinds  of  ungrammatical  utter¬ 
ances  are  very  common  in  sponta¬ 
neous,  unguarded  speech. 


cles  by  seven  different  reporters.  The 
total  of  30  quotations  contained  43 
complete  sentences  plus  six  sentence 
fragments.  The  candidate  found  only 
five  errors.  In  four  cases,  qualifying 
material  was  omitted,  and  in  one  case 
it  was  added.  The  candidate  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  small 
number  of  discrepancies,  since  his 
subjective  perception  was  that  he  was 
frequently  misquoted. 

What  changes 
annoy  sources? 

I  contacted  2 1  sources  from  24  arti¬ 
cles,  asking  for  their  general  reactions 
to  the  articles  as  well  as  checking  each 
quotation  with  them.  Only  two 
sources  had  no  complaints  at  all. 

Of  the  total  24  complaints,  they 
were — in  decreasing  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  —  error  of  fact,  inaccu¬ 
rate  quote  (nine),  misleading  infer¬ 
ence  (seven),  unbalanced  selection 
(six),  inadequate  context  (four),  and 
incorrect  paraphrase  (four). 

The  main  cause  of  complaints  listed 
as  “misleading  inference”  involved 
the  reporter’s  joining  two  or  more 
statements  from  different  parts  of 
interviews.  When  two  items  are  com¬ 
bined  (A  &  B)  the  natural  inference  is 
that  there  is  a  temporal  or  causal  con¬ 
nection,  such  as  A  therefore  B,  or  A 
because  B,  or  A  before  B.  These 
inferences  were  not  a  part  of  the 


The  main  cause  of  complaints  listed  as  “misleading 
inference”  involved  the  reporter’s  joining  two  or  more 
statements  from  different  parts  of  interviews. 


People  say  things  like  “he  jumped 
both  knees  on  it”  or  “I’ll  include  the 
paper  back  to  him.”  When  the  speak¬ 
ers  are  later  confronted  with  some  of 
their  own  sentences,  “their  reactions 
ranged  from  mild  cringing  to  outright 
incredulity  at  the  suggestion  that  they 
themselves  had  uttered  them.” 

Memoirs  of  a 
political  candidate 
Since  most  people  are  not  inter¬ 
viewed  or  quoted  often,  they  become 
angry  if  they  feel  they  are  misrepre¬ 
sented.  However,  individuals  in  pub¬ 
lic  view  become  used  to  unflattering 
representation.  During  the  political 
race  for  mayor  in  Tucson  in  1987  I 
asked  one  of  the  candidates  to  judge 
the  accuracy  of  quotations  attributed 
to  him  during  the  campaign .  ( U  nfortu- 
nately,  I  did  not  have  recordings  of 
the  interviews  with  which  to  compare 
the  quotes,  so  the  accuracy  judg¬ 
ments  depend  on  the  candidate’s 
memory.) 

This  sample  consisted  of  eight  arti¬ 


source’s  intended  message. 

Paraphrases  are  more  difficult  to 
evaluate  for  accuracy,  but  they  bring 
up  problems  similar  to  those  when  a 
near  synonym  is  used. 

In  one  article  on  American  Indian 
languages,  the  reporter  referred  to 
these  languages  as  “tongues,”  a  term 
that  the  source  did  not  use  and  found 
objectionable.  This  example  also 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  mistaken  attri¬ 
bution,  since  a  reader  of  the  article 
would  probably  conclude  that  the 
word  “tongue”  was  the  source’s 
term,  not  the  reporter’s. 

In  addition,  I  prepared  a  question¬ 
naire  based  on  my  corpus,  which 
asked  students  in  undergraduate  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  to  judge  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  the  actual  statement  and 
the  quote.  They  were  to  imagine  that 
they  had  said  certain  things  but  were 
quoted  by  other  statements  and  to 
evaluate  the  differences  on  a  five- 
point  scale:  (I)  improves  the  original; 
(2)  makes  no  difference;  (3)  change  is 


slightly  annoying;  (4)  change  is 
annoying,  a  misquotation;  (5)  change 
is  very  annoying — a  distortion. 

Some  of  the  results  were  as  would 
be  expected.  Quotes  that  eliminated 
grammatical  errors  and  reduced 
wordiness  were  perceived  favorably, 
whereas  those  that  introduced  gram¬ 
matical  or  factual  errors  were  judged 
very  negatively.  In  general,  changes 
that  did  not  affect  the  meaning  were 
judged  as  neutral. 

Some  evaluations  seemed  quirky, 
however.  Changing  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tions  into  statements  was  rated  as 
more  acceptable  than  some  other 
changes  that  produced  less  of  a  stylis¬ 
tic  distortion. 

Some  of  the  subjects  were  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  majors  and 
others  were  in  an  elementary  class  for 
non-majors.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  journalism  majors  were  con¬ 
sistently  more  critical  than  non¬ 
majors. 

Why  the  inaccuracy 
Few  discrepancies  between  the 
spoken  and  the  quoted  are  deliberate. 
Most  are  the  result  of  language  pro¬ 
cessing  constraints.  Psycholinguistic 
evidence  suggests  that  a  listener  can 
retain  only  a  clause  of  verbatim  mate¬ 
rial  in  short-term  memory.  After  that, 
this  information  is  somehow  recoded 
into  a  more  abstract  form  whereby  the 
meaning  is  retained  but  the  exact 
words  and  the  syntactic  construction 
are  forgotten  in  order  to  clear  short¬ 
term  memory  for  the  next  clause. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  same 
kinds  of  discrepancies  in  the  news 
quotations  were  found  in  the  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  tapes  I  used.  Tapes  of 
interviews  and  public  meetings  were 
transcribed  by  four  different  individu¬ 
als  so  that  I  could  compare  the  pub¬ 
lished  quotes  with  what  had  been 
said. 

However,  I  carefully  checked  the 
transcriptions  with  the  tapes  and  I 
found  the  same  kinds  of  errors  in  the 
transcriptions  that  I  found  in  the  quo¬ 
tations. 

Even  the  transcriptions  of  the 
presidential  and  vice-presidential 
debates  that  were  published  in  one 
major  metro  newspaper  contained 
mistakes.  This  result  confirms  the 
hypothesis  that  errors  creep  into  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  language  pro¬ 
cessing.  Moreover,  in  my  sample  of 
Arizona  articles,  reporters  who  used 
tape  recorders  did  not  have  a  higher 
rate  of  accuracy  than  those  who  did 
not. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  spon¬ 
taneous  speech  and  written  prose  are 
very  different  means  of  language  pro¬ 
duction.  Speech  is  produced  “on¬ 
line”;  that  is,  people  have  to  retrieve 
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the  relevant  words  and  syntactic  pat¬ 
terns  very  quickly  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and  even  the  most  eloquent 
of  speakers  get  into  syntactic  culs-de- 
sac;  they  need  to  think  momentarily 
to  find  a  word,  or  figure  out  how  to 
organize  an  utterance,  during  which 
time  “uhs”  and  ‘“wells”  serve  to 
hold  the  floor.  Verbatim  reproduction 
of  such  utterances  would  border  on 
the  unreadable. 

What  can  be  done? 

For  a  reporter  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  quotations  are  accurate,  he  or  she 
would  have  to  tape-record  every¬ 
thing — using  two  machines  in  case 
one  did  not  work — transcribe  every¬ 
thing,  check  and  recheck  the  tran¬ 
scriptions,  and  then  compare  these 
with  quotes.  This  is  surely  impracti¬ 
cal,  especially  when  deadlines  are  to 
be  met. 

Alternatively,  reporters  can  check 
with  sources  by  reading  to  them  the 
relevant  quotations  and  paraphrases. 
This  procedure  is  probably  the  surest 
way  of  avoiding  inaccuracy  and  mis¬ 
understandings. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  bias 
against  checking  among  journalists, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  the  first  thing  a 
source  says  is  somehow  more  sincere 
or  truer. 


Joint  venture 

Because  of  a  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  effort  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  (NAB)  and  Media  Mar¬ 
keting  Materials  Inc.,  Eldorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  the  bureau’s  Electronic  Sales 
Assistant  program  and  MMM’s  Ad 
Director  Software  will  now  be  offered 
together  to  daily  newspapers. 

A  joint  product,  called  ESA  Link, 
will  bridge  the  two  programs, 
enabling  users  to  move  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  information  from  ESA  into  the 
Ad  Director  program  where  it  can  be 
graphically  enhanced  and  integrated 
into  the  program’s  presentation  man¬ 
agement  system. 

The  NAB  began  offering  ESA  to 
small-circulation  newspapers  over  a 
year  ago  and  currently  has  50  users. 
The  program  enables  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery  of  bureau  sales  and  marketing 
information  to  daily  newspaper  ad 
sales  staffs  in  an  easy-to-use  presen¬ 
tation  format. 

The  Ad  Director  includes  a  com¬ 
plete  graphics  package  for  page  crea¬ 
tion  and  a  method  of  page  manage¬ 
ment  that  allow  users  to  produce 
targeted  presentations  based  on  a 
client  profile. 


However,  there  is  really  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  view.  After  all,  no  edi¬ 
tor  would  insist  that  only  a  reporter’s 
first  draft  of  a  news  story,  unedited 
and  unrevised,  be  published  on  the 
grounds  that  first  drafts  are  likely  to 
be  more  sincere  and  more  accurate. 

Even  if  a  journalist  should  wish  to 
check  with  sources,  they  are  not 
always  available. 

In  any  event,  more  realistic  expec¬ 
tations  on  the  part  of  journalists  and 
the  public  are  in  order.  Verbatim  quo¬ 
tation  is  an  ideal  to  achieve  and,  in 
cases  of  the  utmost  importance,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
ideal.  Most  of  the  time,  getting  the 
meaning  right  is  a  reasonable  enough 
expectation.  The  journalistic  dogma 
that  everything  in  quotation  marks  is 
exactly  what  the  source  said  needs  to 
be  re-evaluated  and  perhaps  modified. 

Returning  to  a  statement  attributed 
to  me  at  the  beginning,  what  I  prob¬ 
ably  said  was,  “When  we  listen  to 
other  people  talk,  we  listen  for  con¬ 
tent,  so  we  ignore  all  of  the  other 
things — the  hesitation  phenomena, 
the  ‘uhs,’  the  incomplete  sentences.” 
Substituting  “ignore”  with  “avoid” 
is  a  typical  kind  of  mistake  in  misquo¬ 
tation,  since  these  two  words  overlap 
in  meaning,  both  having  a  sense  of 
“not  pay  attention  to.” 


Intimidate 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


write  critically  about  a  scoundrel  like 
Mr.  Maxwell.”  British  libel  law, 
absent  any  explicit  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  is  weighted  heavily  in 
favor  of  plaintiffs.  It  requires  no  proof 
of  falsity  or  fault  by  publishers,  who 
are  instead  burdened  with  proving  the 
truth  of  what  they  published. 

When  libel  is  used,  Lewis  wrote, 
“Nearly  everyone  who  sues  the  press 
gets  a  cash  settlement  or  wins  a  jury 
verdict  at  trial — and  keeps  it  on 
appeal.” 

Sure  financial  damages  make  a 
potent  silencer. 

The  danger  of  the  India  Abroad 
case  is  if  American  courts  allow  this 
silencer  to  be  fired  at  U.S.  media. 

Lewis  takes  an  interest  as  a  former 
Supreme  Court  reporter.  His  recently 
published  book.  Make  No  Law:  The 
Sullivan  Case  and  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  deals  with  the  strengthening  of 
American  protection  for  free  speech 
that  emerged  from  the  landmark  1964 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan. 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  story  developed  when  Beth 
Darnall,  a  20-year-old  j-school  stu¬ 
dent  and  former  Missourian  reporter, 
accepted  a  job  at  a  downtown  novelty 
store. 

She  soon  learned  that  the  job 
descriptions  for  women  employees 
included  delivering  topless  singing 
telegrams,  dancing  nude  and  per¬ 
forming  sex  acts. 

Damall  wrote  that  she  had  earned 
about  $500  dancing  topless  but  had  no 
sexual  contact  with  customers. 

In  her  first-person  article  for  the 
Missourian,  she  described  how  she 
decided  to  write  about  the  alleged 
prostitution  business,  telling  her 
plans  to  a  j-schooI  instructor.  The 
faculty  member  in  turn  alerted  man¬ 
aging  editor  Kennedy  to  the  story. 

Kennedy  told  Columbia  police 
about  the  business. 

Police  outfitted  a  male  Missourian 
reporter  to  record  his  conversation  as 
he  booked  a  dancer  for  a  supposed 
bachelor  party. 

Soon  after  that  recording,  store 
owner  Tom  Bradshaw  was  charged 
with  two  counts  of  promoting  prosti¬ 
tution.  He  has  pled  not  guilty. 

The  stories  disturbed  Chancellor 
Monroe,  who  ordered  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  reporting  involved 
“inappropriate  and/or  unacceptable 
behavior  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
a  .  .  .  student.” 

However,  a  Dec.  13  report  by  Pro¬ 
vost  Gerald  Brouder  concluded  that 
Darnall  had  initiated  the  story  herself 
and  that  her  employment  had  ended 
by  the  time  the  newspaper  got 
involved. 

The  chancellor’s  call  for  new 
guidelines  is  unlikely  to  go  anywhere 
because  he  has  resigned  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  also  preoccupied  with 
budget  problems. 

As  for  Darnall,  her  story  has  been 
featured  on  the  tabloid  tv  programs  A 
Current  Affair  and  Hard  Copy.  She 
was  also  scheduled  to  appear  on  Phil 
Donohue’s  talk  show,  whose  guests 
were  to  include  the  alleged  pimp. 

Bigger  scholarships 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington, 
Va.,  has  increased  the  scholarship 
amounts  presented  in  its  Journalism 
Scholarship  Program. 

The  amount  available  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  increased  from  $125,0()0  to 
$225,000,  with  individual  undergradu¬ 
ate  scholarships  rising  from  $1 ,500  to 
$2,500  and  graduate  student  awards 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000. 
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The  bad  economy’s  effect  on  syndicates 

Some  syndicates  are  weathering  the  recession  better  than  others, 
but  all  get  hurt  when  newspapers  fold  or  cut  feature  budgets 


David  Williams  Joe  D'Angelo  David  Hendin 


First  of  four  parts 

By  David  Astor 

A  number  of  major  newspapers 
folded  last  year  for  reasons  at  least 
partly  attributable  to  the  recession, 
but  every  major  syndicate  survived. 

Yet  virtually  no  feature  distributor 
emerged  completely  unscathed  from 
the  economic  crunch  which  seemed 
to  start  in  1 990  and  worsen  in  1 99 1 .  All 
were  affected  to  some  degree  by  the 
still-ongoing  recession  —  whether  it 
meant  a  fast-growing  syndicate  grew 
slightly  slower  or  a  more  modestly 
successful  one  struggled  to  stay  prof¬ 
itable. 

“Everybody’s  bottom  line  has 
been  impacted,”  said  Copley  News 
Service  editorial  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  Nanette  Wiser,  who  categorizes 
her  company  as  a  syndicate  despite 
its  name. 

The  folding  or  merging  of  about  1 5 
daily  newspapers  last  year  caused  a 
lot  of  these  bottom-line  problems.  For 
instance,  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  was  selling  the  late  Dallas  Times 
Herald  about  $l,500-a-month  worth 
of  material  —  only  some  of  which  was 
picked  up  by  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  according  to  NYTS  president 
John  Brewer. 

Other  syndicate  executives  ob¬ 
served  that  the  death  of  a  paper  in 
any  market  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is 
also  the  danger  that  the  surviving 
paper  will  figure  it  has  a  captive 
reader  audience  and  become  some¬ 
what  complacent. 

United  Media  (UM)  senior  vice 
president/editorial  director  David 
Hendin  said  one  result  of  this  is  that 


“a  monopoly  paper  may  be  less  willing 
to  make  a  quick  decision”  on  buying  a 
syndicated  feature  because  it  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  a  same-city  rival 
snapping  it  up  first.  Indeed,  it  may 
never  buy  the  feature  at  all. 

But  Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS) 
president  David  Williams  cautioned 
that  complacency  can  harm  the  sur¬ 
viving  city  daily.  “Newspapers  have 
got  to  remember  that  while  they  might 
no  longer  have  a  print  competitor  that 
looks  like  them,  they  still  have  com¬ 
petition  from  suburban  papers  and 
other  forms  of  media  such  as  radio 
and  tv,”  he  said. 

For  syndicates,  another  big  1991 
problem  besides  the  deaths  of  papers 
was  the  reduction  of  feature  budgets 
at  many  of  the  approximately  1,600 
dailies  still  around. 

“A  lot  of  newspapers  seem  to  be 
running  scared,”  commented  Brew¬ 
er.  “There  appears  to  be  wholesale 
cutting  to  try  to  preserve  profit 
margins.” 

“The  budgets  are  so  tight  that  a  lot 
of  editors  seem  almost  unwilling  to 
look  at  new  features  anymore,” 


added  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  editorial  director/general  man¬ 
ager  Alan  Shearer. 

He  noted  that  WPWG  decided  not 
to  start  syndicating  several  “worthy” 
columnists  “because  we  didn’t  think 
it  was  fair  to  them  to  go  out  in  an 
economic  climate  where  their  col¬ 
umns  might  fail  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.” 

Several  other  syndicates  didn’t 
launch  as  many  features  in  1991  as 
they  would  have  liked,  but  several  did 
and  hoped  for  the  best.  Why? 

“New  features  are  the  main  source 
of  new  revenue,”  explained  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features  editor/general  manager 
Stuart  Dodds. 

Newspapers  have  also  been  drop¬ 
ping  plenty  of  older  features. 

“Our  cancellations  are  up  and  I’m 
sure  all  the  syndicates’  cancellations 
are  up,”  said  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  executive  editor  Steve  Chris¬ 
tensen. 

“There  has  been  a  definite  upswing 
in  cancellations  for  about  the  last  two 
years,”  added  Hendin. 

Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  other 
executives  interviewed  for  this  story 
agreed  that  this  has  also  been  the  case 
at  their  syndicates. 

At  WPWG,  for  instance.  Shearer 
said  cancellations  exceeded  sales  by  a 
slight  margin  in  both  1990  and  1991  — 
something  that  had  never  happened 
before  at  the  19-year-old  syndicate. 
He  did  note  that  Berke  Breathed’s 
decision  to  end  “Bloom  County”  in 
’89  was  a  non-recession  factor  that 
may  have  “skewed”  WPWG’s  subse¬ 
quent  business  performance. 

Speaking  of  well-known  creators. 
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Shearer  mentioned  that  David 
Broder,  Ellen  Goodman,  William 
Raspberry,  George  Will,  and  other 
popular  WPWG  columnists  have 
weathered  the  recession  pretty  well. 
“Those  under  the  top  tier  are  suffer¬ 
ing  more,”  he  stated. 

Shearer  did  emphasize  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  also  suffering  when 
they  have  to  make  feature  cuts.  “A 
number  of  editors  have  expressed 
deep  regret  on  the  phone  and  in  let¬ 
ters,”  he  noted. 

Several  executives  agreed  with 
Shearer  that  “name”  creators  are 
often  the  ones  spared  from  these 
reluctantly  made  cuts,  but  others 
noted  that  superstars  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  immune  from  cancellations. 

For  one  thing,  “big  names  don't 
always  do  the  best  work,”  observed 
Hendin,  whose  UM  company  is  the 
parent  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
(UFS)  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  (NEA). 

Hendin  added  that  one  cancellation 
trend  he  sees  is  that  a  number  of 
clients  are  using  a  smaller  pool  of 
syndicated  editorial  cartoonists  or  op¬ 
ed  columnists.  For  example,  a  paper 
might  have  formally  had  the  luxury  of 
buying  six  syndicated  political  colum¬ 
nists  each  week  and  picking  and 
choosing  the  best  work  to  publish. 
Now  this  same  paper  might  buy  only 
three  of  these  columnists  to  choose 
from. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  agreed 
that  newspapers  are  dropping  syndi¬ 
cated  text  features  —  whether  they  be 
political,  humor,  lifestyle,  etc.  — 
more  than  comics. 

King  Features  Syndicate  president 
Joe  D’Angelo  said  a  paper  can  try  to 
replace  a  syndicated  column  with 


Stuart  Dodds 


something  by  a  staff  writer,  “but  it’s 
really  tough,  regardless  of  econom¬ 
ics,  to  cut  a  very  popular  comic 
strip.” 

“If  papers  cut,  they  do  it  more  in 
the  text  area,”  agreed  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  vice  president/sales  Bob 
Duffy.  “Comics  pages  are  pretty 
much  set.  If  a  paper  was  running  20 
comics  before  the  recession,  it  will 
probably  still  carry  20  now.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  some 
papers  aren’t  dropping  comics;  it’s 
just  that  when  they  do,  they  usually 
replace  them  with  other  ones. 

Duffy  said  Universal’s  strong  com¬ 
ics  lineup  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
why  the  syndicate’s  1991  business 
increased  as  much  as  in  pre-recession 
years.  Universal  has  had  many  of  the 
industry’s  fastest-growing  and/or 
highest-profile  comics  in  recent  years 
—  including  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by 
Bill  Watterson,  “Cathy”  by  Cathy 
Guisewite,  “Doonesbury”  by  Garry 
Trudeau,  “For  Better  or  For  Worse” 
by  Lynn  Johnston,  and  “The  Far 
Side”  by  Gary  Larson  (who  was  origi¬ 
nally  with  Chronicle). 

Other  feature  distributors  with 
large  comics  lineups  include  King  and 
its  North  America  Syndicate  affiliate, 
UFS  and  NEA,  TMS,  and  the  five- 
year-old  Creators  Syndicate. 

CS  president  Rick  Newcombe  said 
the  recession  has  some  advantages 
for  newer  syndicates.  He  noted  that 
newspaper  editors  with  frozen  or 
reduced  budgets  can’t  increase  the 
number  of  features  their  publications 
run;  they  can  only  add  features  by 
dropping  others.  So,  continued  New¬ 
combe,  editors  “under  pressure”  to 
revive  faltering  circulation  and  ad 
revenues  may  cancel  some  long¬ 
standing  features  in  order  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  ones. 

But  Newcombe  added  that  there  is 
no  question  that  the  bad  economy  has 
“dented”  CS  as  well  as  older  syndi¬ 
cates. 

One  thing  the  recession  has 
impacted  is  feature  prices.  A  number 
of  syndicates  have  instituted  smaller 
rate  hikes  for  1992  than  in  previous 
years  —  even  though  feature  prices 


have  always  been  so  low  that  smaller 
papers  can  still  buy  many  comics  and 
columns  for  less  than  $5  a  week. 

For  instance.  Shearer  said  WPWG 
raised  rates  4  or  5%  a  year  during  the 
1980s  but  only  2'/’%  this  January  I. 

But  even  modest  rate  hikes  have 
upset  a  number  of  newspapers. 
Brewer  reported  that  N  YTS  raised  its 
rates  V/2%  last  year  and  received  only 
about  10  letters  of  complaint.  When 
the  syndicate  again  increased  prices 
3'/2%for  1992, 50  to  100  letters  poured 
in.  Brewer  said  some  of  the  letters  had 
a  computerized,  generic  feel  that  led 
him  to  believe  that  they  were  being 
sent  to  all  syndicates  instituting  rate 
hikes. 

NYTS,  Chronicle,  and  other  syndi¬ 
cates  are  willing  to  lower  rate  hikes  or 
even  eliminate  them  for  newspapers 
in  serious  financial  trouble. 

“The  hardships  out  there  are 
genuine,”  said  Dodds. 

Indeed,  some  syndicates  not  only 
waive  rate  hikes  for  certain  clients  but 
make  reduced-price  deals  to  get  mate¬ 
rial  into  newspapers. 

Williams  of  TMS  said  he  under¬ 
stands  the  need  to  keep  feature  prices 
affordable  but  added  that  syndicates 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  let  rates  drop 
so  low  that  creators,  who  usually  get 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


A  LIBERAL  DOSE 
OF  READERS' 
FAVORITE 
CONSERVATIVE 
VOICE. 


Readers  respect  Phyllis  Schlafly's  views 
even  if  they  disagree  with  her.  This 
conservative  political  activist  arvi  lawyer 
eloquently  comments  on  women,  family, 
business,  government  and  military 
issues. 

CalJ  for  a  free  sample  of  her  column 
today.  It's  part  of  our  Opinion  and 
Analysis  and  Daily  News  Service 
packages  with  commentators  from  all 
points  of  the  political  spectrum.  Get  the 
package  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 


(619)293-1818  (800)445-4555 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 

50%  of  what  newspapers  pay,  can’t 
earn  enough  money. 

“Creators  might  end  up  going  to 
other  forms  of  media,”  declared  Wil¬ 
liams.  “If  we  start  losing  the  ability  to 
attract  quality  talent,  it  will  really  be 
tough  sledding  for  newspapers." 

Hendin  added,  “Writers  and  car¬ 
toonists  deserve  pay  increases  like  all 
people  who  work.” 

Even  with  the  low  price  of  many 
features,  several  syndicates  reported 
at  least  a  slight  increase  in  newspa¬ 
pers  paying  their  bills  late  or  not  at  all 
because  of  the  recession. 

Yet  despite  all  their  recession- 
related  problems,  major  syndicates 
still  seem  to  be  growing  or  at  least 
keeping  their  heads  above  water. 
Next  week’s  story  discusses  some  of 
the  reasons  why. 

MacNelly’s  donation 

JefTMacNelly  has  donated  $25,000 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  the  James  H.  Shumaker  Term 
Professorship. 

Shumaker  is  a  veteran  N.C.  jour¬ 
nalist  who  has  taught  at  the  school  for 
18  years.  He  was  editor  of  the  Chapel 
Hill  Weekly  when  MacNelly  was  a 
UNC-CH  student,  and  paid  the  young 
creator  $15  for  two  cartoons  a  week. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Mac- 
Nelly  is  now  an  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services,  which  also  distributes 
his  “Shoe”  comic.  MacNelly  named 
the  strip  after  Shumaker,  and  mod¬ 
eled  the  P.  Martin  Shoemaker  charac¬ 
ter  after  him. 

In  other  news,  “Thanks  a  Million” 
columnist  Percy  Ross  of  Creators 
Syndicate  donated  money  to  various 
organizations  and  people  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Moline,  III.,  area. 

Ross,  for  instance,  gave  Moline 
Daily  DispatchlRock  Island  Argus 
publisher  Gerald  Taylor  $2,000  for  the 
Dispatch  Good  Fellow/Argus  Santa 
Fund. 

The  two  newspapers,  which  ran 
several  stories  about  Ross’  local 
appearances  and  activities,  are  clients 
of  “Thanks  a  Million”  —  which  gives 
away  money  to  needy  readers. 

TVL  picks  new  prez 

Robert  R.  Newell  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  TV  Listing  Inc.. 

Newell  joined  TVL  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  in 


February  1990.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  United 
Media’s  TV  Data. 

The  Fort  Worth-based  TVL  sup¬ 
plies  television  program  information 
and  editorial  features  to  more  than 
800  newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  During  the  past  year,  it  has 
launched  two  electronic  services  — 
TVInterlink  and  Electronic  Produc¬ 
tion  Service,  which  delivers  tv  listings 
information. 

Books  have  tax  tips 

Excerpts  from  tax-related  books 
are  being  offered  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  and  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS). 

NEA  is  distributing  a  14-part 
series,  with  art,  from  The  World 
Almanac’s  Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  and 
Save  1992  by  NEA-distributed  “Tax 
Adviser”  columnist  George  W. 
Smith. 

Also,  newspapers  can  earn  50  cents 
for  every  Smith  book  sold  through 
coupons  accompanying  the  series. 

The  NYTS  is  distributing  five 
excerpts  from  KipHnger’s  Sure  Ways 
to  Cut  Your  Taxes  (Kiplinger  Books, 
1992)  by  Kevin  McCormally,  who  is 
tax  editor  of  Kiplinger’ s  Personal 
Finance  Magazine. 

CP  and  WW  are  out 

The  latest  issues  of  Cartoonist  Pro¬ 
files  (CP)  and  Witty  World  (WW) 
magazines  have  been  published. 

The  December  CP  includes  a 
fifth-anniversary  look  at  Creators 
Syndicate  by  CS  president  Richard 
Newcombe,  an  interview  with  CS/ 
Washington  Post  editorial  cartoonist 
Herblock,  another  “interview”  (con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  their  characters) 
with  “Suburban  Cowgirls”  creators 
Janet  Alfieri  and  Ed  Colley  of  Tribune 
Media  Services,  a  reprinted  story 
about  editorial  cartoonist  Tom  Toles 
of  the  Buffalo  News  and  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  and  more. 

The  WW  double  issue  includes  an 
interview  with  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  comics  editor  Jay  Kennedy  to 
mark  King’s  75th  anniversary  in 
1990,  an  article  about  cartoons  in 
advertising,  a  look  at  some  of  the 
more  than  500  cartoonists’  self-cari¬ 
catures  collected  by  “Wee  Pals”  con¬ 
tributor  Mark  Cohen  of  CS,  a  piece 
about  British  comic  strip  trends,  a 
story  about  Nigerian  cartoonists,  a 
selection  of  cartoons  about  the  Arab 
world,  and  more. 

WW  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  1458, 


Robert  R.  Newell 


George  W.  Smith  Kevin  McCormally 


Canadian  cartoonists  Gordon  Coul- 
thart  (left)  and  David  Waisglass  with 
the  title  character  from  their  'Farcus' 
comic.  The  panel  about  working  life  — 
which  recently  went  daily  (see  E&P, 
November  30)  —  now  has  more  than  30 
daily  newspaper  and  200  monthly 
magazine  clients,  according  to  the 
cartoonists.  Clients  include  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  Duluth  (Go.)  Gwin¬ 
nett  Daily  News,  Halifax  Chronicle- 
Herald,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen,  Palm  Beach  Post,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  Toronto  Sun, 
and  Vancouver  Sun. 

North  Wales,  Pa.  19454,  while  CP  is 
based  at  P.O.  Box  325,  Fairfield, 
Conn.  06430. 

Clark  dies  at  age  80 

Frank  Clark,  who  wrote  the  syndi¬ 
cated  “Country  Parson”  cartoon 
panel,  died  last  month  in  Des  Moines 
at  the  age  of  80. 
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Supreme  Court  decisions,  both  of 
which  occurred  under  Sulzberger’s 
tenure  as  publisher. 

On  March  10,  1964,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  landmark  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  case,  establishing  a  new  rule 
of  libel  law  called  actual  malice.  The 
Court  found  that  public  officials 
seeking  redress  in  a  libel  case  must 
prove  a  newspaper  printed  a  false 
item  knowing  it  was  untrue,  or  with  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

An  E&P  editorial  at  the  time  hailed 
the  ruling  as  “one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  upholding  freedom  of 
the  press  in  our  time  ....  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  press  as  the  watchdog  of 
government  has  been  strengthened 
and  notice  has  been  served  on  govern¬ 
ment  officials  at  all  levels  that  their 
official  actions  are  not  above  scrutiny 
and  criticism”  (E&P,  March  14,  1964, 
Page  6). 

At  the  meeting  with  reporters  Jan. 
16,  Sulzberger  cited  the  Times’  vic¬ 
tory  against  the  government  in  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case  as  one  of  his  most  satis¬ 
fying  moments  as  publisher. 

In  1971,  the  paper  acquired  secret 
government  documents  detailing  the 
origins  and  developments  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  After  the  first  of  the 
planned  five  installments  ran  in  the 
paper  June  13,  1971,  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  issued  an  injunction 
against  further  publication.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  publi¬ 
cation,  finding  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  adequately  show  that 
publication  would  endanger  national 
security  —  a  burden  of  proof  re¬ 
quired  to  uphold  prior  restraint. 

Sulzberger  was  quoted  at  the  time 
as  saying  his  reaction  to  the  victory 
was  “one  of  complete  joy  and  de¬ 
light”  and  that  he  had  never  doubt¬ 
ed  the  Times  would  prevail  (E&P, 
July  3,  1971,  Page  9). 

In  his  recent  meeting  with  report¬ 
ers,  Sulzberger  also  said  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  results  of  his  tenure  as 
publisher  is  “walking  down  the  hall 
and  looking  at  all  the  Pulitzers  my 
associates  have  won.”  In  the  29  years 
Sulzberger  has  been  publisher,  the 
Times  has  garnered  31  of  its  record¬ 
setting  63  Pulitzers. 

Sulzberger  Jr.  takes  over  as  pub¬ 
lisher  during  a  particularly  difficult 
time  for  the  newspaper  industry, 
which  has  been  hit  by  declining  read¬ 
ership  and  a  recession  economy. 

“We’ve  gone  through  this  before,” 


he  said,  pointing  to  the  1970s  as  an 
example.  “This  is  a  cycle.  It  will 
return.” 

To  meet  the  business  challenge,  the 
Times  recently  announced  manage¬ 
rial  changes  in  its  business  staff  (see 
“Newspeople  in  the  News,”  Page  18). 

“There  are  no  changes  planned  in 
the  management  of  the  newsroom  or 
on  the  business  side,  besides  what 
we’ve  already  seen,”  Sulzberger  Jr. 
told  reporters. 

His  father  also  took  over  as  pub¬ 
lisher  during  tumultuous  times  and 
weathered  the  storm,  bringing  inno¬ 
vation  and  technological  advances 
into  play. 

Since  Sulzberger  became  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Times  has  introduced  the 
op-ed  page,  it  converted  from  two  to 
four  sections  during  the  week,  it  com¬ 
pleted  the  conversion  to  an  all-elec¬ 
tronic  newsroom  and  cold-type  com¬ 
position,  and  it  completed  construc¬ 
tion  on  its  new  facility  in  Edison,  N.J. 

In  addition,  since  1963  the  New 
York  Times  Company  has  acquired 
32  regional  newspapers,  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  17  consumer  and  trade 
magazines,  five  television  stations,  a 
radio  station,  a  news  service,  and 
other  information  services. 

Sulzberger  said  the  timing  of  his 


son’s  promotion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  resolving  labor  issues  relating  to 
start-up  of  the  Edison  plant.  Rather, 
he  said,  there  was  a  board  meeting 
that  morning  and  it  “seemed  like  it 
was  time  to  pass  the  torch.” 

The  immediate  future  under  Sulz¬ 
berger  Jr.  will  likely  see  color  in  the 
advance  Sunday  sections  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  this  year.  In  an  indus¬ 
try  which  has  grown  accustomed  to 
color  in  newspapers,  that  may  seem  a 
natural  development,  but  for  the 
newspaper  nicknamed  “The  Gray  Old 
Lady,”  it  is  a  tremendous  change. 

While  appreciating  the  history  of 
his  family  and  the  newspaper  it  has 
reigned  over  for  95  years,  Sulzberger 
Jr.  also  has  his  eye  on  the  future  and 
on  the  technological  advances. 

While  he  declined  to  cite  specific 
developments  the  Times  may  be  ex¬ 
ploring,  Sulzberger  Jr.  said  of  the 
future,  “It’s  the  information  that  will 
define  us.  I’m  not  too  hung  up  on  the 
distribution  method.  It’s  the  quality 
of  the  information,  the  quality  of  the 
news,  the  quality  of  the  report”  that 
will  be  important. 

Reporting  the  news  of  its  new  pub¬ 
lisher.  the  Times  noted  that  Sulzber¬ 
ger  Jr.’s  appointment  will  not  affect 
the  ownership  structure  of  the  paper 
or  the  parent  company. 


VCR  PlusCode'  Numbers  Get  Results  from  Readers 

More  than  300  newspapers  nationwide  are  strengthening 
readership  and  increasing  circulation  with  VCR  PlusCode 
numbers  in  their  TV  listings.  You  can  too. 


Strengthen  Readership 


Your  readers  depend  on  the  VCR 
PlusCode  numbers  in  your  daily 
newspaper  to  record  their  favorite 
shows.  They  use  the  paper  to  program 
their  VCRs! 


Increase  Circulation 


More  than  1 0  percent  of  those  buying 
a  VCR  Plus -I-  ™  unit  say  they  have 
subscribed  to  their  local  newspaper 
since  they  bought  the  unit,  specifically 
to  get  the  VCR  PlusCode  numbers.* 

To  take  advantage  of  the  VCR  Plus+ 
program,  please  call  Brad  Bushell 
at  800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 


VC 


gg  UNITED 
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200  PARK  AVENUE 
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•warranty  card  database  VCR  Plus+,  Instant  Programmer  and  PlusCode  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gemstar  Development  Corp. 
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Landmark  acquires 
cable  travel  network 

Landmark  Communications  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
agreed  to  buy  the  Travel  Channel 
cable  television  network  for  $50  mil¬ 
lion  from  Trans  World  Airlines. 

Landmark  is  expected  to  merge  the 
travel  programmer  with  its  Weather 
Channel. 

The  Travel  Channel,  started  five 
years  ago  as  a  marketing  took  for 
TWA,  was  estimated  to  be  losing  $7 
million  a  year. 

The  sale,  expected  to  close  in  mid- 
February,  includes  subscription  lists, 
program  library,  contracts  and  some 
equipment. 

As  part  of  the  deal  TWA  retains 
three  hours  of  discounted  airtime 
daily  to  be  used  for  programs  pro¬ 
moting  its  services. 

Both  networks  offer  programming 
around  the  clock.  Travel  Channel 
reaches  17.5  million  homes  through 
700  cable  systems,  and  Weather 
Channel  goes  to  49  million  homes  via 
4,300  systems. 

Closely  held  Landmark  owns  eight 
dailies,  two  television  and  two  radio 
stations  and  dozens  of  non-daises, 
shoppers  and  classified  publications. 

Old  Newsboys 
Day  raises  funds 

Old  Newsboys  Day,  sponsored  by 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
and  the  Alabama  Journal,  was  held 
recently  in  Montgomery  and  raised 
$30,098.78. 

This  allowed  the  funding  of  grant 
applications  for  two  dozen  non-profit 
children’s  agencies.  Old  Newsboys 
Day  starts  at  6  a.m.  and  goes  to  10 
a.m.,  with  more  than  1 ,400  volunteers 
at  over  250  locations  “hawking”  a 
special  edition  of  the  paper  for  any 
amount  the  purchaser  is  able  to 
pay.  Prices  paid  ranged  from  pennies 
to  a  $5,000  check  from  Beverly  Hills 
investment  strategist  Jay  Goldinger. 

Old  Newsboys  Day,  wrapping  up 
its  fifth  year  in  Montgomery,  was 
originated  28  years  ago  by  Richard 
Amberg  Sr. ,  who  was  the  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  His 
son,  Dick  Amberg,  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser  and  Journal  brought  the 
project  with  him  from  St.  Louis. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  more  than 
$130,000  has  been  raised,  with  more 
than  36,000  children  benefiting  from 
the  funds  each  year.  This  year,  grants 


were  made  to  provide  school  clothing 
for  foster  children,  educational  equip¬ 
ment  for  learning  disabled  children, 
handicapped-accessible  playground 
equipment,  child  safety  seats,  school 
supplies,  cots  and  sheets,  tables  and 
chairs  for  day-care  programs. 

J-school  director 
returns  from 
India  conference 

Larue  Gilleland,  director  of  North¬ 
eastern’s  School  of  Journalism,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  India  where  he 
helped  educators  and  students  estab¬ 
lish  a  journalism  network  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  university  system. 

Gilleland  attended  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  in  New  Dehli,  where  stan¬ 
dards  for  journalism  education  were 
set  for  more  than  12  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Gilleland,  who  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  previous  delegations  to 
India,  traveled  to  the  country  as  part 
of  the  Indo-U.S.  Subcommission  on 
Education  and  Culture,  a  branch  of 
the  Asian  Cultural  Council  in  New 
York  City. 

The  program  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  The  meeting  culminated 
with  plans  to  establish  the  Indian 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications.  The  coun¬ 
cil  is  scheduled  to  be  in  place  by 
spring. 


Atlanta  dallies 
In  joint  venture 
with  McDonald’s 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  have  entered  into  a  three-year 
promotional  venture  with  McDo¬ 
nald’s  restaurants. 

Beginning  in  early  1992,  the  papers 
will  be  placing  newspaper  vending 
machines  at  participating  McDon¬ 
ald’s  restaurant  locations. 

A  portion  of  the  proceeds  from 
these  newspaper  sales  will  be  donated 
to  Ronald  McDonald  Children’s 
Charities  of  Greater  Atlanta,  a  non¬ 
profit  foundation  which  financially 
supports  local  youth-oriented  pro¬ 
grams  emphasizing  health  care  and 
education. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  will 
run  a  series  of  advertisements 
throughout  the  course  of  the  promo¬ 
tion,  announcing  the  details  of  the 
venture  and  the  “new”  availability  of 


newspaper  vending  machines  at  par¬ 
ticipating  restaurants. 


Tensions  mount 
In  Pittsburgh 

Labor  tension  was  mounting  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

Contracts  expired  Dec.  31  with  10 
unions  representing  non-newsroom 
employees  at  the  dailies,  which  pub¬ 
lish  under  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment.  Newsroom  employees  at  Block 
Newspapers’  Post-Gazette  have  a 
contract  while  their  counterparts  at 
Scripps  Howard’s  Press  are  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  union. 

The  main  conflict  was  with  Intern't- 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Local  211,  which  represents  622  cir¬ 
culation  and  transportation  workers. 
Under  a  previously  announced  plan 
to  reorganize  the  newspapers’  deliv¬ 
ery  system,  up  to  450  Teamsters-rep- 
resented  drivers  and  route  managers 
would  lose  their  jobs  sometime  this 
year,  when  adult  carriers  will  begin 
operating  from  regional  distribution 
centers. 

The  Teamsters  asked  a  federal 
court  Jan.  21  to  halt  the  layoff  of  22 
workers.  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. — the 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  unit  that  controls 
the  joint  operating  agreement — is 
eliminating  27  delivery  jobs,  22  filled 
and  five  vacant,  and  starting  new 
work  schedules,  effective  Jan.  27. 
The  union  says  the  layoffs  violate  the 
expired  contract. 

“We  belive  our  position  .  .  .  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  we  have  properly  exercised 
those  rights  necessary  to  operate  our 
business  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
readers  and  advertisers,”  said  Jimmy 
E.  Manis,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 

Teamsters  members  in  December 
authorized  their  officers  to  call  a 
strike.  “There  could  be  a  strike  at  any 
time,”  said  Teamsters  lawyer  Bob 
Eberle. 

“Business  is  more  or  less  operating 
as  usual,”  said  company  spokesman 
Randall  P.  Notter. 

—  George  Garneau 

Price  hike 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa  )  Patriot  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  and  the  Evening  News 
increased  per-copy  prices  from  250  to 
350. 

At  the  same  time,  home-delivery 
prices  of  the  papers  were  boosted 
from  $1.50  to  $1.80  per  week. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Audiotex  Croup 


Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunications  Opportunities 
February  10-11, 1992  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  New  Orleans 

Frank  Blethen,  Chairman,  CEO  and  Publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  Chairman  of  the  ANPA  Telecommunications 
Committee  will  be  the  Keynote  Speaker  for  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on  enhancing  your  newspaper  with  voice,  fax 
and  on-line  services.  Here  is  why  you  should  attend: 

1.  In  a  time  of  increased  competition,  lagging  advertising  hneage  and  economic  slowdown,  you  need  to  find  ways  to  offer 
new  value-added  services  to  advertisers,  attract  readers  and  strengthen  your  position.  Talking  Newspapers  is  one 
potential  answer  that  can  help  you  generate  a  new  revenue  stream. 

2.  This  may  be  the  best  investment  you  will  make  in  1992.  At  this  working  conference,  you  will  experience  two  full  days 
that  will  help  you  understand  your  opportunities  in  voice,  fax  and  on-line  services. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management  can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the 
voice  and  electronic  information  services  market. 

Welcome,  Introduction  and  Market  Overview 

John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  Man^ng  Director,  The  Audiotex  Group,  Publisher  of  The  Kelsey  Report™  and  Conference  Chair 
Ashton  Phelps,  Jr.,  President/Publisher,  The  Times  Picayune  Publishing  Corp  •  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
W.  Terry  M^ire,  Senior  VP,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Can  There  Be  Growth  Through  Cooperation  Between  Newspapers  and  Telcos? 

Donald  MacKenzie,  President,  NYNEX  Information  Resources  Co.,  Chairman,  Yellow  Ps^es  Pubbshers  Association 

The  Best  Defense  is  a  Good  Offense-Newspapers  Enter  (a  part  of)  the  Telco  Business 

Bud  Bristow,  Director/Sales,  Gannett  Directory  Publications  •  Mark  Plakias,  VP,  Strategic  Telemedia 

Starting  Out-What  Do  You  Do  First? 

Janice  Calvert,  Director  of  Voice  Information  Services,  Chronicle  Publishing  •  Jim  Dible,  Publisher,  Lewistown  Sentinel 
Marsha  Stoltman,  Manager,  Dow  Jones  Voice  Information  Services  •  Connie  Salinas,  Personnel  Director,  The  Bryan/College  Station  Ei^e 

Case  Study-A  Customized  Audiotex  Wake-Up  Call 

Mike  Silver,  Director,  Marketing  and  Business  Development,  Tribune  Company 

Remaining  the  #1  Information  Source 

Bud  Calvert,  National  Sales  Director,  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Dan  Maitland,  VP/General  Manager,  Perception  Electronic  Publishing 
Michelle  Sagalyn,  Product  Manj^er,  Associated  Press  Information  Services  •  Audrey  Weil,  VP,  Development,  America  Online 

Providing  Additional  Reader  Services 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information  Services  •  Mickey  Charles,  President,  The  Sports  Network 
Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President,  Accu-Weather,  Inc.  •  Aurie  Maramaldi,  General  Manager-Products  Group,  MCI  Information  Resources 

Generating  New  Revenue/Profit  Sources 

Frank  Dorf,  Electronic  Media  Manager,  The  Sacramento  Bee 

Mark  Garvey,  Product  Manager,  Audiotex  Services,  NYNEX  Telesector  Resources  Group  •  Rick  Parkhill,  President,  InfoText  Publishing,  Inc. 
Joe  Sulmar,  President,  The  Nine  Call  Corporation  •  Lou  Zimmers,  President,  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

Creating  New/Additional  Advertising  Opportunities  and  the  Future  of  Telecommunications  Services 
Sean  Breen,  Manager,  Audio  Services,  The  Miami  Herald  •  Mike  James,  Director,  Sales  &  Operations,  Micro  Voice  Applications 
Pat  Lynch,  Director  of  Marketing,  Sprint  TeleMedia  •  Andrew  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

Peter  Winter,  Senior  VP,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  •  Henry  K.  "Buzz  ”  Wurzer,  Marketing  Director,  Hearst  Corporation 

For  more  information  on  the  Conference  or  a  copy  of 
"24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers",  call  Kim  Werner,  215-297-1000 


Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tll  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  029-1259 


FEATURES : 

AVAILABLE 

ANNOUN( 

900  PERSONALS 

NEWS  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 

"1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 

PUZZLES 

professional,  confidential  negotiations 
ror  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.. Time  Data 
Syndicate.  l-8(X)-322-5101. 

Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 

Of  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BUSINESS 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

(iail  Jim  Dai^  (714)  498-0833. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7. 
(604)  868-8603. 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  readers  with  lively  picture  filled 
800  word  gossip  column.  High  quality, 
camera-ready.  Great  for  dailies,  week¬ 
lies.  or  monthlies.  1(800)  533-0073. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  review  product, 
staffing,  with  eye  to  improving  quality, 
efficiency.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010.  Or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*6rokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

60-year-old  specialty  magazine.  Gross 
and  subscriber  numbers  strong.  $1.1 
million.  JM&A  (614)  889-9747. 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
9A90  f%niith  01;^  \/i<itA 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers.  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 

AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

*  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

ads:  for  instance.  Equipment  &  Supplies  -  phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  Help 
us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

*  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  want  it  to  appear, 
and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  or  Voice  Classified  service 
is  required. 

*  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the 
number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well 
as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— (Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Senices 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Profitable  Los  Angeles  niche  publica¬ 
tion.  High  growth  target  market.  Needs 
capital  for  major  expansion.  Partnership 
or  sale.  Box  5662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  near  major  mark¬ 
et,  MAC  equiped,  outdoors  area,  good 
profits.  $450K  price  $150k  down. 
WESTERN  OREGON,  two  community 
news  monthlies,  near  major  market, 
below  gross  $80k  with  $25k  down. 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


A  COMPETITIVE  free  press  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  democracy.  In  1980  there  were 
57  competitive  markets  with  60%  of 
dailies  owned  by  chains.  Today  there 
are  39  and  75%.  If  you  would  like  to 
explore  profitable,  alternative  solutions, 
write  or  call  Bob  Cunningham,  POB 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585;  (803) 

237-2282. _ 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


REAL  ESTATE 
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Fame  and  rest  are  utter 
opposites. 

Richard  Steele 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  25,  1992 


35  YEAR  OLD  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  8,000  circulation  in  exclusive 
Gulf  resort  area  of  West  Coast  FL.  '91 
sales  up  25%.  Great  investment  for 
newspaper  retiree  or  newspraper  holding 
company  as  training  ground.  Write  Box 
5652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

9  year  old  successful  weekly  in  Zone  3. 
3,100  paid  circulation.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  5684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  OWNED  small  weekly  with  large 
shopper  operation  located  in  one  of  the  ® 
fastest  growing  counties  in  Florida. 

Established  over  100  years  ago.  This 

fully  staffed  operation  offers  complete 

facilities  including  6  unit  press  and 

building  in  commercial  area.  Opportun¬ 

ity  available  for  job  printing.  Principals 
only,  cash.  For  details,  contact  Box 

5676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  monthly  entertainment  tab  based 
in  Delaware.  Senring  Philadelphia,  S. 
Jersey  and  DE.  $160,000  Gross  with 
great  growth  potential.  Includes  Mac 
System.  Box  5677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE  -  Editorial  Offices 
-  newly  renovated  with  4,000  s.f.  -  just 
90  miles  west  of  NYC  on  1-80.  Call  for 
brochure:  717-424-8966,  Park  Ave. 
Realtors,  Stroudsburg,  PA. 


IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
)R  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN 
5?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUY 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING? 

?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING 

;t  looking?  or  just  looking?  c 

UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING: 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 

E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212)  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADII! 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES  | 

ARE  YOUR  TELEMARKETING 
RESULTS  MEETING  YOUR  NEEDS?  | 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

1  (800)  247-2338 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 

John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

■'WE  DELIVER  MORE 

HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

•or  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL.  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
;han  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
frm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market- 
ng  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
joals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

MAILROOM 

For  Sale 

Stepper  Quarter  folder/labeler.  Installed 
January  1983.  Completely  rebuilt 
February  1988.  Very  good  condition 
with  very  few  miles  on  it  since  it  was 
rebuilt.  The  first  $5,000  takes  it. 
Contact  Lynn  Ferraro  or  Marge  Town¬ 
send  at  the  Ft.  Pierce  Tribune  (407) 
461-2050. 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

Start  Verification 

Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

Birmy  PostScript  RIP  driving  a  Canon 
LBP  20  11"  X  17"  Laser  Printer.  90 
day  parts  warranty,  $8,450. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(2 !  6)  83 1  - 1 628. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque.  NM  87103 

PRESSES 

1982  SSC  21.5  Inch  cutoff  press 
Includes  two  four-highs  one  folder 

And  two  60  HP  motors 

Priced  to  sell  financing  available 
DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES  INC. 
(800)  346-6119  FAX  (717)  362-4165 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

‘One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 

Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w'2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO; 
1984  5/u  G14  BAKER  PERKINS  w/TEC 
22'  dryer;  1973  4/u  NEWS  KING; 
HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16" 
folder. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888ax  913  362-8901 

METRO  22"  15  units,  3  -  3:2 

MAN  4/2  22"  4-units,  2  decks 
URBANITE  22"  6-unit  press 

SC  22  3/4  5-unit  press 

Community  &  Urbanite  additions 

AL  TABER 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

Send  EAP  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

HAS  FOR  SALE  BY  SEALED  BID 

Harris  V-15-A  Web  Press  SN  15A-5192-15 

2  units  with  roll  stands 

Model  JF-7,  Folder  SN  15A-5192-15 

Approx.  1 1 ,000,000  impressions 

Minimum  bid  $70,000 

For  further  information  and  forms  call  701-777-2132 
Purchasing  Department 

Bids  will  be  opened  February  21 , 1 992 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  25,  1992 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(56cnn)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45"  RTF's.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October.  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder.  4  half  decks  and  42"  automa¬ 
tic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-H3392,  22  3'4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTF's  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTF's.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN  Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9'16"  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former  angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WEB  press  water  system.  Baldwin  auto 
mixer.  Model  17-001  plus  a  620  water 
system  with  30  gallon  tubs  and  motors. 
Excellent  operating  conditioii.  Best 
offer.  Call  Lou  (201)  772-2121. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


22"  cut-off.  offset  presses  1975  and 
later,  preferably  in  use.  Andre  (206) 
860-7310. 


HELP 

WANTED 


BROADCASTING:  Indiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  invites  applications  for  an  antici¬ 
pated  tenure-track  Assistant  Professor 
position,  to  teach  courses  in  Broadcast 
Journalism,  Television  Production  and 
Broadcast  Writing.  Individuals  with 
additional  expertise  in  areas  such  as 
developing  communication  technolo¬ 
gies  or  radio/television  in  education  will 
be  given  preferential  consideration. 
Ph.D.  or  M.A.  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Commitment  to  research 
and  scholarship  expected.  Evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  and 
professional/scholarly  performance  also 
required.  Send  letter  of  application, 
current  vita  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to: 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Tenerelli,  Chairperson 
Radio/Television/Film 
Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication 
Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  IN  47809 

Materials  received  after  March  1,  1992 
cannot  be  guaranteed  consideration. 
AA^'EOE 

COMMUNICATION:  Indiana  State 
University  seeks  a  Chairperson  for  its 
Department  of  Communication  which 
includes  degree  programs  in  radio¬ 
television-film,  journalism,  and 
communication  studies.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  17  tenure-track  faculty,  500 
undergraduate  majors,  and  50  graduate 
students  in  master's  degree  programs. 
Candidates  must  hold  a  Ph.D.  (or  equi¬ 
valent)  and  must  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarship. 
Rank  and  salary  are  competitive.  Send 
application  and  vita  to: 

Chairperson  Search  Committee 
Department  of  Communication 
Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  IN  47809 
Applications  received  after  February 
17,  1992  cannot  be  assured  considera-, 
tion.  ISU  is  an  AA/EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


MASTER'S  IN  JOURNALISM  STUDIES 
-  University  of  South  Florida  -  St. 
Petersburg  is  accepting  applications  for 
a  iiew  graduate  program  that  emphas¬ 
izes  advanced  study  in  newsgathering, 
writing,  design,  ethics  and  critical 
studies.  Students  and  faculty  work  with 
faculty  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  adjacent  to  campus. 
Assistantships,  financial  aid  available. 
Write  to  Journalism  Graduate  Program, 
USF  at  St.  Petersburg,  140  Seventh 
Avenue  So.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 
or  call  (813)  893-9157. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism  Dept., 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call 
(205)  348-7155.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  is  seeking  applicants  for  position 
of  Executive  Vice  President.  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  5.000-member 
association  directs  professional  staff  of 
15  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  member 
services,  government  relations,  annual 
trade  show  and  convention,  annual 
Government  Affairs  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  publication  of  trade 
newspaper,  and  other  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
cover  letter  to  Frank  W.  Garred,  Vice 
President/Search  Committee  Chairman, 
1627  K  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-1790.  Appli¬ 
cation  closing:  Feb.  14,  1992.  EOE. 


Publisher 

ILLINOIS  ISSUES  Magazine 
Springfield,  IL 

The  publisher's  job  is  to  manage,  direct 
and  oversee  ILLINOIS  ISSUES,  a 
magazine  devoted  to  Illinois  public  poli¬ 
cy  issues.  The  publisher's  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  budgeting,  advertising, 
editorial  activities,  obtaining  funding 
from  external  sources,  promoting  circu¬ 
lation,  planning  future  issues  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  magazine. 
The  magazine  has  a  staff  of  ten  and  a 
statewide  advisory  board.  The  publisher 
reports  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Affairs,  Sangamon 
State  University. 

Required  qualifications  are:  five  years 
relevant  experience  in  journalism  and/or 
public  affairs;  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  government  and  politics;  fiscal/ 
budgetary  experience;  management 
experience;  and  bachelor’s  degree. 

Additional  desired  qualifications  are: 
familiarity  with  Illinois  government  and 
politics;  editorial  skills  and  experience; 
experience  with  volunteer  boards;  deve¬ 
lopment  experience;  grant  writing 
experience;  and  demonstrated  interper¬ 
sonal  skills. 

Starting  salary:  Mid-40s;  appointment 
to  begin  April  15,  1992,  or  soon 
thereafter. 

To  apply,  send  a  letter  of  application 
with  four  references  (including  addres¬ 
ses  and  phone  numbers)  and  resume  to 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Sangamon  State  University,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62794-9243.  Screening  of 
applications  will  begin  February  15, 
1992.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  the  position  is  filled.  For  addition¬ 
al  information,  contact  search  commit¬ 
tee  chair.  Prof.  Jack  Van  Der  Slik,  (217) 
786-6574. 

Sangamon  State  University  is  an  affir¬ 
mative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Persons  with  disabilities, 
women,  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
'  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CIRCULATION 

DESKTOP  publisher  to  produce  (includ¬ 
ing  layout  and  paste-up)  small  Caribbe¬ 
an  weekly.  $200/week.  Resume,  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  5680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALTERNATE  PRODUCTS  MANAGER 

Zone  4  daily  (70,000  plus)  is  convert¬ 
ing  TMC  delivery  to  carrier  (from  3C). 
Considering  expansion  to  delivery  of 
other  products.  Needs  experienced 
distribution  oerson  who  has  exoerience 

AUDIOTEX  MANAGER 
We  are  a  successful  and  progressive 
newspaper  audiotex  company  seeking 
a  bright  innovative  general  manager  to 
lead  our  future  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  ideal  candidate  will  crave 
opportunity  and  thrive  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  develop  new  talking  newspaper 
programs  for  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers.  Strong  sales  and  marketing  skills  a 
plus  and  candidate  must  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  audiotex  industry.  If 
you’re  a  star  that’s  ready  to  earn  more 
dollars  and  recognition,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to:  Audiotex  Manager,  PO  Box  447, 
Great  Neck.  NY  11021. 

IF  YOU  CAN  SELL  ice  to  an  eskimo  we 
can  offer  you  a  better  climate  and  a 
chance  to  run  your  own  show.  We  need 
a  general  manager  strong  in  sales  to 
head  up  a  group  of  weeklies  in  Northern 
California.  Send  us  a  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  needs  at  Box  5657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
marketing  executive  to  direct  operations 
of  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Advertising  Bureau.  Primary  duties 
include  sale  of  advertising  to  agencies 
and  major  accounts  on  behalf  of  257 
member  newspapers,  creation  of  mark¬ 
eting  plans  and  programs  for  the 
WNAAB  and  its  members,  overseeing 
WNAAB  research  activities,  and  under¬ 
taking  other  projects  to  expand  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  in  Wisconsin  newspapers. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  five 
years  experience  in  media  marketing  at 
the  management  level  and  a  minimum 
of  2-3  years  newspaper  advertising 
sales  work.  Compensation  includes 
salary  and  performance  bonus.  For 
consideration  send  resume  to  Manager, 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  PO 
Box  5580,  Madison,  Wl  53705. 

Ad  sales  for  small  Carribean  weekly. 
Small  base  pay  plus  commissions. 
Resume  to  Box  5681,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON 
needed.  Could  use  retired  professional 
who  loves  small  towns  and  wants  to 
build  advertising  lineage.  Allan  Evans 
(913)  483-2118,  Russell  (KS)  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  513,  Russell,  KS 
67665. _ 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  strong 
sales  and  people  skills  for  45,000  AM 
daily  100  miles  N.E.  of  Atlanta.  Great 
opportunity  for  growth  in  our  group  of 
seven  dailies.  Call  Dave  Gossett.  VP 
Director  of  Circulation,  1(800) 
476-2163.  Anderson  Independent- 
Mail. 


with  contracting,  coordinating,  and 
motivating  independent  contractors. 
Program  still  in  early  phases.  Could  be 
excellent  "starting  point”  for  someone 
seeking  a  career.  Minimum  five  years  of 
circulation  experience.  $20-$23,000 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  TRAINER  needed  for 
aggressive,  expanding  group  of 
community  daily  newspapers.  Commu¬ 
nication  skills,  both  oral  and  written, 
and  the  ability  to  show  by  example  are 
needed  for  this  position  operating  out  of 
the  central  office.  The  successful 
candidate  should  be  promotable  to  a 
general  manager  position.  Substantial 
travel  required.  Submit  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspapers;  PO 
Box  550;  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY 
14851. _ 

RURAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Growing  daily  in  Zone  4  needs  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  circulation  pro  to  take 
charge  of  continuing  expansion  program 
in  rural  zone  with  good  potential.  This 
70,000  plus  daily  is  looking  to  build  an 
experienced  circulation  team  and  is 
part  of  a  group,  providing  an  excellent 
career  path  for  the  right  candidate. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Knowledge  of  field  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  important  but  so  is  style  and 
“vision".  Sales-oriented  background 
expected  and  some  field  experience  a 
must.  Salary  range  $25-$30,000  per 
year  based  on  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to  Box  5674,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SINGLE  COPY  EXPERT  needed  for  PM 
daily  and  AM  weekend  newspaper  in 
Northern  California.  Responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  all  aspects  of  single  copy 
operation.  This  is  a  "hands-on”  position 
working  closely  with  single  copy  agents. 
Prefer  2-3  years  experience  in  similar 
position.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefit 
package  and  career  growth  opportuni¬ 
ties  through  our  corporation,  Tribune 
Company.  Please  send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Stefa- 
nie  Steele,  Circulation  Sales  and  Mark¬ 
eting  Manager,  The  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune,  245  Lytton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto, 
CA  94301. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  92G-1259 


FAST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Southern 
California  needs  top-notch  editor  to 
lead  it  on  to  next  plateau.  We  want 
someone  well  versed  in  newsroom  effi¬ 
ciency  who  can  give  this  paper  a  reader- 
oriented  personality  and  a  strong  news 
reputation.  If  you're  our  man  or  woman, 
send  us  your  resume  and  references  at 
Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We*ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  with  an  attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 
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Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
21 2  >675  *4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/  f 
NEWS  for  fast  growing  AM  in  South-  ' 
east.  Must  have  solid  background  in  ° 
news/copy  desk  operation.  Box  5660,  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

COPY  EDITOR  on  universal  desk.  Edit-  ~ 
ing,  layout,  head  writing.  Minimum  one  [i 
year  on  copy  desk.  Write:  Copy  Editor,  " 
The  Capital,  2000  Capital  Drive,  Anna-  ® 
polis,  MD  21401. (No  phone  calls). 

COPY  EDITOR  ~  40,000  PM  daily  in  . 
Midwest  is  looking  for  an  energetic  | 
addition  to  copy  desk.  Successful  appi-  |  1 
leant  will  be  able  to  write  snappy  head-  t 
lines,  draw  readers  into  pages  with  c 
imaginative  layouts  and  handle  local  t 
and  wire  copy  under  deadline.  Macin-  t 
tosh  expertise  (Illustrator,  MacDraw,  ( 
QuarkXPress,  etc.)  preferred.  Send  | 
resume,  clips  and  three  references  to:  ( 
Tom  Limmer,  News  Editor,  Jackson  ( 
Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson  St.,  < 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282.  No  phone  ( 
calls,  please.  Equal  opportunity  ( 
employer.  ( 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR  I 
We're  looking  for  a  strong  second-in-  . 
command  in  our  features  department.  ( 
You’ll  help  direct  coverage  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  12  Lifestyle  and  Entertainment 
sections  each  week.  We  also  aggressive¬ 
ly  contribute  to  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
The  position  requires  strong  manager¬ 
ial,  editing  and  projects  supervision 
skills.  Copy  editing  and/or  pagination 
background  would  be  pluses,  as  would 
computer-assisted  reporting  skills. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to:  Alan  Kelley,  Executive  Features 
Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S. 
Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 

EDITORIAL  POSITIONS 
Hagadone  Newspapers,  a  group  of  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  in  the  Northwest,  is 
accepting  applications  for  copy  desk 
editors,  sports  writers  and  editors, 
photographers  and  weekly  editors.  We 
seek  candidates  who  are  aggressive  in 
their  pursuit  of  news,  care  how  the  news 
is  packaged  and  presented  to  readers, 
and  who  have  newspaper  experience. 
We  offer  quality  lifestyle,  abundant 
outdoor  activities,  a  vibrant  economy, 
and  opportunities  for  growth  in  our  orga¬ 
nization.  Resume  and  clips  to:  Gretch- 
en  Berning,  Hagadone  Newspapers, 
Caller  7000,  Coeur  d’Alene,  ID  83814. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR 
Capable,  experienced  editorial  writer 
sought  to  fill  out  three-person  editorial 
page  staff.  Duties  include  laying  out 
editorial  pages,  editing  copy  and  super¬ 
vising  makeup.  Opportunity  to  help 
shape  editorial  policy  and  grow  with 
morning-evening  combination  serving 
readers  in  GA  and  SC.  Editorial  slant: 
conservative  to  moderate.  Pages  have 
won  numerous  awards.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to:  Larry  Powell,  Associate  Editor, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402, 


EDITOR 

Progressive  30,000  daily  in  strong 
grovrth  market  seeks  editor  to  direct, 
motivate  and  mentor  staff.  Must  have 
suburban  experience,  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  commitment  to  community 
and  be  a  good  idea  person.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  sample  to 
Box  5667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M  Newspaper  Reporter,  Editor, 

3  —  Photographer,  Graphics,  City 

J  §  fis9  Editor,  Marxaglng  Edrtor  ond 
N  gsi.vspermh.  Entry  Level  Jobs  H 

S  i  1-900-786-7800  S 

O  lirw  HmongvKt  H  a  IfMOJcaea- 1^0606 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED, 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  8ox 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTERS  for  week¬ 
lies  on  Florida’s  west  coast.  Resume 
and  clips  to: 

William  Doolittle 
Box  846 

_ Cape  Coral,  FL  33914 _ 

FAMILY  EDITOR 

The  Jackson  Sun  seeks  a  high  energy  edi¬ 
tor  to  lead  a  reporting  team  covering  beats 
such  as  jobs,  religion,  family  and  enter¬ 
tainment  and  integrate  those  topics  into 
the  daily  news  report  with  depth  and 
creativity.  Applicants  should  have  at 
least  two  years  editing  experience  and 
demonstrated  ability,  with  words  and 
design,  people  skills  and  planning.  The 
Sun  is  a  36,000  daily/42,000  Sunday 
Gannett  newspaper  named  by  ASNE  as 
one  of  the  top  small  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Please  send  work  samples  and 
references  to  Judy  Pace,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Jackson  Sun,  PO  Box  1059, 
Jackson,  TN  38302.  The  Sun  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 
Exceptional  editing  and  design  skills 
required  for  lifestyle  and  entertainment 
pages.  Experience  with  color  pages, 
pagination  and  Macintosh  will  get 
special  consideration.  We  want  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  pizazz.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Alan 
Kelley,  Executive  Features  Editor, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St., 
Dayton,  OH  45402. 

Immediate  Opening 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Medium-sized  Fairfield  County,  CT 
independent  daily  seeks  a  seasoned, 
hands-on  pro  to  run  our  newsroom. 
Send  resume,  with  salary  history,  to 
B.J.  Frazier,  Publisher,  The  Hour,  346 
Main  Ave.,  Norwalk,  CT  06851. 

NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Jersey  Journal  has  an  opening  for  a 
seasoned  copy  desk  pro  who  has  strong 
editing  and  layout  skills.  We  are  a  grow¬ 
ing  68,000  AM  daily  in  Hudson  County, 
NJ  in  the  highly  competitive  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metro  area. 

We’re  looking  for  an  editor  who  can  edit 
local  copy  carefully  and  choose  wire 
stories  intelligently.  Ability  to  design 
section  fronts  and  inside  pages  on 
deadline  essential.  A  versatile  desk 
background  preferred  for  fast-paced, 
fully  paginated  night  operation. 

If  interested,  send  letter,  resume  and 
tearsheets  of  layouts  to: 

Judiih  Locorriere 
Managing  Editor 
The  Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


Rnd  that  Newspaper 
job  this  week!  New! 

Waakly  Magazine  to  Newspaper  Jobs 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  innovative,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  building  The 
Times  feature  section.  Looking  for  fresh 
ideas.  Very  competitive  market  serving 
Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of  south 
Chicago  suburbs.  We're  dedicated  to 
quality.  New  state  of  the  art  facilities, 
full  color  65,000  AM  newspaper. 
Resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Times,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


NEWS  EDITOR/MANAGER 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report,  a  news  magazine  on  legislation 
and  politics,  seeks  a  news  editor/ 
manager  to  oversee  Social  Policy 
section  and  supervise  4+  reporters. 
Requires  strong  news  background  and 
extensive  Washington  and  Congression¬ 
al  experience.  Readership  ranges  from 
public  policy  experts,  media  clients  and 
academics.  Seno  resume  and  clips  to 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  David  Rapp, 
1414  22nd  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20037. 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 
Daily  newspaper  of  25,000  circulation 
seeks  versatile  editor  to  supervise  repor¬ 
ters  on  evening  shift  and  tackle  a  variety 
of  other  editing  chores.  Send  resume 
with  references  to  Steve  Buttry,  Editor, 
The  Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150, 
Minot,  ND  58702. 


OPERATIONS  EDITOR 
Nebraska's  capital  city  40,000  AM 
daily  seeks  experienced  editor  to 
manage  news  editing,  layout  and 
processing  operations.  Supervises  staff 
of  1 1  including  news  and  copy  editors, 
and  artist  and  clerical  personnel,  over¬ 
seas  news  computer  systems,  and  plans 
and  coordinates  news  processing  with 
other  departments. 

Afternoon/Evening  position  also 
requires  some  hands-on  editing  and 
occasional  supervision  of  breaking  news 
coverage. 

Successful  candidate  must  demon¬ 
strate  excellent  abilities  in  managing 
people,  evaluating  and  editing  news 
and  planning  work  systems.  Must  have 
basic  knowledge  and  interest  in  compu¬ 
ter  systems  and  software. 

Send  resume  and  letter  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Journal  Star 
Printing  Co.,  PO  Box  81609,  Lincoln, 
NE  68501.  The  closing  date  is  Friday, 
Feb.  14,  1992. 

EOE 


REPORTER 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks 
self-starter  to  report  local  news.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  car  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Steven  Blank,  Queens 
Publishing Corp.,  214-11  41st  Avenue, 
Bayside,  NY  11361. 


REPORTER  with  solid  skills,  clean  copy 
for  small  Caribbean  weekly  $1 75/week, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  5679,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Strong,  talented,  experienced  reporter  to 
work  on  news  department  team  that  pro¬ 
duces  weekly  ADVOCACY  NEWSPAPER 
for  the  largest  banking  industry  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  Covers  Capitol  Hill,  bank¬ 
ing  issues,  association  positions.  Must 
write  quickly,  accurately,  with  spark 
under  deadline  pressure,  and  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  an  advocacy  writer.  Good  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  journalism  degrees,  newspap¬ 
er  experience  essential.  Financial/ 
business  writing  background  or  trade 
association  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience;  good  benefits.  Send 
resume,  salary  histoiy,  3  clips  to  Laura 
Keefe,  Editor,  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

EOE.  AAE. 


REPORTER 

Two  paper  operation,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  competitive  market  seeking 
experienced  reporter.  No  calls. 
Resume,  clips  to  Rock  Island  Argus, 
Box  3160,  Rock  Island,  IL  61201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
editor  to  lead  staff  in  coverage  of  prep  to 
pro  sports.  Very  competitive  market. 
Serving  Northwest  Indiana,  portion  of 
south  Chicago  suburbs.  We're  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane.  New  state  of  the  art  facili¬ 
ties.  Resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 
Munster,  IN  46321. 


STATE  HOUSE  REPORTER 
The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  125,000  daily,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  government/political  report¬ 
er  to  work  in  state  capital  bureau  cover¬ 
ing  House  of  Representatives,  budget 
and  local  campaigns.  Five  years  daily 
reporting  experience  a  must.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  energetic  self¬ 
starter,  with  a  writing  flair  and  a  nose 
for  politics.  Resumes  to;  City-State 
Editor,  CynDee  Royle,  The  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE 
19850. 


THE  CENTRE  DAILY  TIMES,  a  Central 
Pennsylvania  Knight-Ridder  daily,  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  knows,  or  can 
learn,  the  difference  between  covering 
government  agencies  and  covering  the 
people  governments  affect.  Some 
experience  is  preferred  but  is  not 
required.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
copies  of  clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Bob 
Ashley,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804. 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  is  inter¬ 
viewing  for  a  full-time  copy  editor  for 
the  night  shift.  Must  have  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  in  editing  and 
layout.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Mario  Montes,  News  Editor,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX 
79999. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER  is 
looking  for  copy  editors  with  excellent 
language  skills  and  the  ability  to  write 
compelling  headlines  for  our  universal 
copy  desk.  Minimum  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Slot  experience  a  plus. 
We’re  a  growing  Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  125,000  daily 
and  160,000  Sunday  in  the  Bluegrass 
horse  country  of  central  Kentucky. 
Interested?  Call  or  write  John  Mueller, 
Copy  Desk  Chief,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  100  Midland  Avenue,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  KY  40508.  (606)  231-3269. 

EOE  M/F 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  seeks  theater 
reporter/critic  to  cover  a  theater  scene 
that  is  nationally  recognized  for  its 
range  and  vitality.  Applicants’  clips 
must  show  enterprise  in  covering  break¬ 
ing  news,  profiles,  and  features,  plus 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  theater  in 
writing  reviews.  Highly  competitive 
market  demands  excellent  writing,  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  and  creative  approach. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  philosophy  of 
beat  coverage  by  Jan.  31  to  Millie 
Quan,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO 
Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  NO  CALLS 
PLEASE. 


WANT  TO  BE  A  STAR? 

Seeking  an  experienced  reporter, 
accomplished  writer.  Solid  track  record. 
Adaptable  in  various  roles.  Our  capital 
city  newspaper  a  leading  circulation 
gainer,  full  color,  hot  after  stories.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to: 

Paula  Redmann,  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Bismarck  Tribune,  PO 
Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  February  10, 
1992. 


WASHINGTON  DC  based  developing 
world-oriented  feature  news  service 
seeks  qualified  overseas  FREELANCE 
correspondents.  Please  respond  with 
recent  sample  of  work  to  Atlantic  News 
Service,  3521  30th  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20008,  USA. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM/DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 
MANAGER  -  Zone  3  (m,S)  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  newly  installed  mailroom 
equipment  has  opening  for  manager 
with  strong  people  and  supervisory 
skills  to  handle  all  Distribution  Center 
responsibilities.  Send  resumes,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history,  to  Box  5671,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ 

A  DIFFERENT  BREED  OF 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  your  strengths  are  marketing  and 
planning,  and  you  love  a  fast-paced, 
challenging  environment  with  a  grow¬ 
ing,  aggressive  Northeast  publishing 
company,  we  have  the  opportunity  for 
you.  We  need  you  to  manage  a  smooth¬ 
running  30,000  +  circulation  operation 
and  lead  marketing  efforts  into 
uncharted  territory.  Computer  skills  a 
must.  Marketing  expertise  essential. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  And  you'll  love 
the  location.  Box  5678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING;  Seeking  outstanding 
marketing  candidates  for  executive 
positions.  Experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  development, 
and  coordinating  marketing  programs 
required.  BA  mandatory;  graduate 
degree  preferred.  We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  EEO. 

Box  5642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Hope  is  the  parent  of  faith. 

Cyrus  A.  Barthol 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOIGRAPHICS 


PHOTOGRAPHER/GRAPHIC  DESIG¬ 
NER  needed  for  hard  news  daily. 
Aggressive,  talented  news  photographer 
needed.  Job  also  requires  page  design 
and  layout  skills,  editing  talents,  strong 
organizational  and  darkroom  abilities. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  hungry, 
driven,  self-motivated,  willing  to  find 
and  take  on  new  tasks,  familiar  with  or 
ready  to  learn  Pagemaker,  Freehand, 
Quark.  Long  hours.  Salary  and  benefits. 
Resumes,  portfolio  and  references  to 
Box  5683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AGGRESSIVE,  news-oriented  Northeast 
Texas  33,000  daily  has  opening  for 
self-motivated  photographer  unwilling 
to  wait  for  assignments  to  knock  at  their 
door.  The  Texarkana  Gazette  places 
strong  emphasis  on  news  and  sports 
and  is  committed  to  good  picture  play. 
Applicants  should  have  solid  darkroom 
experience;  experience  with  color  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  portfolio  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Robert  T.  Coleman,  Texarkana 
Gazette,  PO  Box  621,  Texarkana,  TX 
75504. 


_ PRINTING _ 

PLANT  MANAGER  for  a  complete  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Overseas  assignment.  Call  T. 
Habib  at  (713)  987-1111. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  WANTED.  Four  unit 
Goss  Community,  Print  Colorado  moun¬ 
tain  town  tabloid  AM  6X  week,  11,000 
copies,  plus  special  sections.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  organizational  skills,  desire  to 
be  part  of  competitive  team  are  key. 
Salary  plus  peformance  bonus. 
Resumes  and  references  to  Box  5682, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  sought  by 
growing  daily  newspaper  in  northeast 
Ohio.  Must  have  strong  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  and  ability  to 
give  us  quality  reproduction,  including 
four-color.  Strong  management  skills  a 
must.  If  you  are  a  take  charge  person 
with  a  strong  desire  to  join  a  winning 
newspaper  group,  send  your  resume 
and  references  to  Box  5673,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  which  publishes 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspap¬ 
ers,  is  seeking  an  innovative  and  highly 
motivated  individual  to  develop  a  state- 
of-the-art  ad  makeup  and  page  assem¬ 
bly  operation. 

The  individual  must  have  proven 
success  in  installing  pre-press  systems 
and  developing  procedural  and  opera¬ 
tional  plans  for  multiple  editorial 
zoning. 

A  strong  managerial  background  is 
required  with  demonstrated  ability  to 
control  costs,  improve  productivity,  and 
create  a  quality-focused  work  force. 
Experience  supen/ising  in  a  union  envi¬ 
ronment  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
detailed  resume  to; 

Employee  Relations  Administrator 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
PO  Box  1377 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21278 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer-Times  is  seeking  an  Editorial  Page  Editor.  This 
family-owned  morning  newspaper  of  70,000  +  readers  has  much  to  offer  the 
candidate  that  has  conservative-moderate  as  well  as  progressive  views.  The 
applicant  must  be  a  superior  writer  with  analytical  skills  and  original  thoughts.  The 
position  requires  a  proven  track  record  of  managing  and  motivating  staff  members 
as  well  as  good  interaction  with  the  public  and  community  leaders. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  writing  samples  tO; 

Publisher 

Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  pet  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 15  per  line,  pet  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  S3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
S85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  S75: 13  to  25  times  S70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  'hey  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  manager-seeking  new  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  challenge.  Southern 
California  area  only.  (818)  709-2913. 

PUBLISHER/GM  12  years  measurable 
success  with  2  free  weeklies.  Increased 
lineage,  reduced  costs,  raised  morale. 
High  energy,  innovative.  Seeking  a 
challenge  in  Southern  small/mid  city 
(505)  438-3847. 

RECESSION  WOES?  General  Manager 
with  25  year  proven  track  record  has 
your  solution.  Experienced  with  union 
and  non-union  operations,  8M  to  72M 
circulation  newspapers,  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  and  TMC  products.  Extra  strong  on 
administration,  budgeting,  marketing 
and  promotions  which  lead  to  improved 
bottom  lines  and  products.  Let's  talk 
about  it  at  1  (410)  721-3072,  or  leave 
message. 

In  order  to  succeed,  at  times 
you  have  to  make  some¬ 
thing  from  nothing. 

Ruth  Mickleby-Land 


AWARD-WINNING  columnist,  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  seeks  baseball  beat  or 
other  sportswriting  challenge  with  a 
mid-sized  (or  larger)  daily.  Zone  1  or  2 
preferred.  Box  5668,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

D.C.  REPORTER 

Experienced  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  national  award  winner,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  part-time,  20-30 
hours  a  week.  No  fringe  benefits 
required.  Self-starter.  Box  5659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  ANALYST 
Over  3  years  experience  with  major 
southwest  daily.  Willing  to  relocate 
nationwide.  Strong  technical  research 
and  newspaper  reporting  background. 
Call  Nathan  Levy  (214)  661-9845. 


EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  fulltime  spot. 
Experienced  in  medical/nursing  book 
production,  newsletter  start-up  and 
writing,  and  in  proofreading  and  copy¬ 
editing.  Good  with  a  camera  and  have 
my  own  car.  Willing  to  relocate.  Please 
call  James  at  (203)  373-0501. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  seeks  job 
as  editor  of  weekly.  Willing  to  relocate 
(305)  891-2595. _ 

MOVIE  REVIEWER  and  feature  writer, 
broad  experience,  seeks  staff  or  free¬ 
lance  position.  Call  (716)  675-2612. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ENERGETIC,  hungry  newspaper  man, 
former  editor  of  7,400  circulation  daily 
seeks  new  challenge.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately,  willing  to  relocate  anywhere  for 
the  right  opportunity.  Seeking  reporter, 
sports  editor,  copy  editor  or  editor  of  a 
small  daily.  Reliable  team  player,  non- 
smoker,  non-drinker,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Mark  Swincher  (317) 
345-2549. 

OUTDOOR  WRITING  job  sought  by  pro. 
Have  23  years  daily  experience  as 
reporter,  editor,  outdoor  columnist. 
Newspapers,  magazines  any  area.  Box 
5663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR  with  three 
years'  experience  on  Tokyo  daily  and 
graduate-level  background  in  science 
seeks  job  in  Zone  9.  Drew  Poulin,  (206) 
776-4110. _ 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Assistant  sports  editor  for  award¬ 
winning  medium-sized  daily  looks  for  a 
new  challenge.  Will  work  in  any  zone. 
Call  Mike  (615)  539-4523. 

SPORTS  WRITER  now  working  as  inves¬ 
tigative  news  reporter.  Anxious  to  return 
to  daily  sports  beat.  Wire  experience, 
awards,  will  go  anywhere.  Box  5672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER:  6-1-  years  experience  on 
100,000  circuiation,  metro-Boston 
daily  sports  department  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  preps  to  the  pros.  Extensive 
background  in  music  and  features  writ¬ 
ing.  Desk  experience  includes  editing 
and  agate.  Highly  versatile,  high- 
energy.  just  need  the  chance  to  apply 
the  skills.  Call  Chris  anytime  at  (617) 
774-1994. _ 

_ FREELANCE _ 

FACT  VERIFICATION  RESEARCH.  Most 
subjects.  Fee  negotiable. 

Steven  (219)  464-4482. 


MUSIC  AND  SPORTS  WRITER,  8  years 
experience  and  formerly  syndicated, 
will  provide  bright,  insightful  stories  at 
reasonable  rate.  Rock,  Pop,  all  sports  in 
Balt-Wash-Philly.  Nestor  Aparicio  (410) 
633-7676.  _ 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I'm  a  10-year  PR  PRO  who  gets  results. 

Ex-Wall  Street  Journal  editor.  NYC,  NJ, 

PA.  (609)  448-4894. 

America  is  the  country 
]  where  you  buy  a  lifetime 
:  supply  of  aspirin  for  one 
.  dollar,  and  use  it  up  in  two 
.  weeks. 

John  Barrymore 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


□  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

The  (in)accuracy  of  quotation 


By  Adrienne  Lehrer 

A  reporter  once  quoted  me  as  say¬ 
ing,  “When  we  listen  to  other  people 
talk,  we  listen  for  content,  so  we 
avoid  all  of  the  other  things — the  hesi¬ 
tation  phenomena,  the  ‘uhs,'  the 
incomplete  sentences.” 

There  are  at  least  two  things  wrong 
with  this  statement:  It  is  ungrammati¬ 
cal  and  it  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 

I  was  sure  that  I  was  misquoted,  but 
my  initial  reaction  of  anger  was  even¬ 
tually  replaced  by  curiosity,  which 
led  to  a  series  of  studies  on  why  1  and 
others  have  been  misquoted  and  on 
the  nature  of  language  processing  and 
understanding. 

The  recent  Masson-Malcolm  libel 
suit  in  which  Jeffrey  M.  Masson  filed 
a  $10  million  claim  against  Janet  Mal¬ 
colm  for  misquotation  raises  issues 
concerning  how  accurate  newspaper 
quotations  are  and  what  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  of  reporters. 

How  accurate 
are  quotations? 

I  collected  a  database  of  32  articles 
for  which  I  also  had  tapes,  in  order  to 
check  the  reported  quotation  with  the 
actual  statements.  These  32  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  The  first 
consisted  of  15  articles  by  10  differ¬ 
ent  Arizona  reporters,  and  this  was 
subdivided  into  news  reports  and 
interviews.  The  second  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  articles  by  students  in  a 
graduate  journalism  class  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona.  The  third  group 
contained  eight  articles  in  national 


(Lehrer  is  a  professor  of  linguistics 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  „ 


To;  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  201 0,  Australia 

Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
1  CwS  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name : _ 

Address: _ 


_State_ 


-Zip- 


publications  covering  the  1 984  pres¬ 
idential  and  vice-presidential  debates. 

Three  wire  service  articles  had  an 
average  accuracy  rate  of  52%,  com¬ 
pared  with  68%  for  one  national  news¬ 
magazine  and  64%  for  another. 

These  figures  together  with  the  low 
accuracy  rates  for  the  other  groups  of 
articles  suggest  that  time  may  be  a 
factor;  reporters  working  on  national 
weekly  magazines  may  have  additional 
time  to  replay  tapes  and  check  for 
accuracy,  whereas  reporters  for  daily 
publications  must  file  their  reports 
within  hours  (or  less)  of  the  event  they 
are  covering. 

Although  these  statistics  may  look 
grim,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
almost  all  of  the  discrepancies 
between  the  newspaper  quotations 
and  the  spoken  utterances  are  rela¬ 
tively  minor  and  hardly  ever  change 
the  meaning  of  the  original. 


changes  involve  those  that  are  not 
exactly  what  the  speaker  said  but 
which  are  compatible  with  it.  For 
example,  at  a  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors  meeting,  one  supervisor  said, 
“1  do  think  it  is  a  credit  to  Riley  after 
having  been  placed,  appointed  as 
interim  manager  that  he  has  so  im¬ 
pressed  all  five  of  us,  that  he  stands 
out  among  a  fairly  large  crowd  of 
applicants  .  .  He  was  quoted  as 
saying,  Riley  “has  so  impressed  us 
as  interim  county  manager  that  he 
stands  out  among  a  fairly  large  crowd 
of  applicants  .  .  .”  It  appears  that 
material  from  the  preceding  clauses 
intruded  on  material  from  the  incom¬ 
ing  clause  that  the  reporter  was  trying 
to  jot  down. 

There  are  only  two  instances  in  my 
corpus  in  which  the  change  resulted  in 
distorting  the  meaning.  In  one  inter¬ 
view  about  an  archeologist  working  in 


Although  these  statistics  may  look  grim,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  almost  all  of  the  discrepancies 
between  the  newspaper  quotations  and  the  spoken 
utterances  are  relatively  minor  and  hardly  ever 
change  the  meaning  of  the  original. 


In  72%  of  the  cases,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  did  not  change  the  meaning  in  any 
way.  For  example,  the  word  “how¬ 
ever”  was  replaced  by  “but,”  a  pro¬ 
noun  was  replaced  by  a  noun,  or  a 
near  synonym  was  substituted.  In  one 
case,  the  source  said,  “a  house  is  a  lot 
cooler  than  one  that  doesn't  have  that 
kind  of  greenery  around  it,”  while  the 
quotation  substituted  “landscaping” 
for  “greenery.” 

In  an  additional  19%  of  the  cases, 
the  meaning  was  similar,  and  only  the 
nuance  or  rhetorical  effect  was 
changed,  for  example  by  replacing 
“very”  with  “somewhat”  or  vice 
versa  or  by  leaving  out  a  modifier. 

In  one  of  the  presidential  debates 
Mondale  asked,  “Isn’t  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  will  we  be  better  off?”  This  was 
quoted  as,  “The  real  question  is,  will 
we  be  better  off?”  Many  of  the  changes 
condensed  the  material  and  reduced 
wordiness.  An  interviewee  said,  “But 
linguistics  is  an  attempt  to  find  out 
what  the  nature  of  human  language  is 
like  by  studying  individual  languages 
in  great  detail.”  This  was  reported  as, 
“Linguistics  is  an  attempt  to  find  out 
the  nature  of  human  language.” 

Some  of  the  more  interesting 


Israel  to  investigate  the  ancient 
Israelites,  the  “Israelites”  were 
referred  to  as  “Israelis.” 

In  another  story  about  Spanish 
explorers  who  had  come  to  the  New 
World,  the  speaker’s  reference  to 
“people  from  Spain”  was  reported  as 
“Mexicans.”  Both  of  these  errors  are 
likely  to  be  due  to  the  reporter’s  con¬ 
fusion  or  ignorance. 

A  further  example  is  more  difficult 
to  evaluate.  The  speaker  said,  “That 
is  the  most  restricted  legally  enforce¬ 
able  type  of  buffer  to  the  east — I’m 
sorry — between  Houghton  and  Sa- 
guaro  National  Monument,  that  we 
can  give.”  The  quotation  was  [the  30 
acres  provide]  “the  most  restrictive 
buffer  to  the  east  that  we  can  give.” 
The  speaker  corrected  himself,  but 
the  reporter  chose  to  quote  the  pre¬ 
corrected  comment. 

Who  is  correct? 

In  cases  of  conflict  between  a 
source  and  reporter,  who  is  likely  to 
be  correct  about  what  was  said?  Jour¬ 
nalists  may  be  inclined  to  take  the 
reporter’s  side.  In  the  article  “A 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  30) 
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Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston.  ME. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  north,  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  ' 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Dally  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Bunny  Hoest  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read  cartoonists  today,  reaching  nearly  200  million 
diverse  readers  every  week.  She  produces  The  Lockhorns,  Agatha  Crumm,  and  What  a  Guy!, 
distributed  internationally  by  King  Features;  Laugh  Parade  featuring  Howard  Huge  for  Parade, 
seen  by  more  than  80  million  people  every  Sunday;  and  the  long-running  Bumper  Snickers  for 
the  National  Enquirer,  with  a  circulation  above  seven  million.  Known  as  "The  Cartoon  Lady", 
this  dynamic  and  versatile  talent  has  25  best-selling  anthologies  and  a  host  of  exciting  new 
projects  in  the  works,  including  a  Lockhorns  off-Broadway  show  and  TV  pilot  and  Howard 
Huge  licensed  products  from  LucasArts!  And  the  fans  can't  stop  raving: 

^THANK  YOU,  THANK  YOU,  THANK  YOU!  The  Lockhorns  have  added  a  ray  of 

sunshine  to  my  day”  —Lockhorns  fan 


"YOU  MAKE  THIS  WORLD  GREAT...  You  keep  people  laughing  even  through  the 
roughest  times.  ”  —  Newspaper  fan 

"HUGE  SUCCESS.  Ever  since  its  inception... Laugh  Parade... has  been  one  of  this 
magazine 's  most  popular  weekly  features. "  _ Parade 

"A  BLOCKBUSTER  LADY,  A  BLOCKBUSTER  PERSONALITY!  She's  a  lady  who's 
aware  of  the  trends  and  she  creates  trends  in  comic  strips  "  _ Franklin 

"The  Joe  Franklin  Show" 


1-800-526-KIN( 


Women's  Record 
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